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Only comparatively recently have 
vorkers in educational and vocation- 
| guidance become aware of the ex- 
reme importance of an objective 
riterion (independent measure of 
uccess) which shall quantitatively 
Pncompass the objective measure- 
nent of those traits which are con- 
idered important from the acade- 
mic or the vocational viewpoints 
respectively. College intelligence 
ests are coming to be used very 
widely in the United States. Their 
smprovement and even their very 
tise imposes a very widespread task 
nvolving the determination of what 
Bs academic scholarship. 

It is not our purpose here to enter 


mnto the controversy as to what in- 


elligence tests measure. Neither is 
it our purpose to discuss the mani- 
old definitions of scholarship which 
may be given. Suffice it to say that 
whatever scholarship may be from 
an educational, theoretical, or 


mphilosophical point of view, practi- 


rally it almost invariably is consid- 


EVALUATING THE SUCCESSIVE STEPS OF 
STUDENT’S ACADEMIC PROGRESS 
A. Tooprs 


Ohio State ersity 


sort of quantitative 


ered as some 
evaluation of the school marks, pet 
centages or letter grades, which are 
given students upon completion of 
a given course. This, while appar 
ently complicating the problem, in 
reality simplifies our working defi 
nition of scholarship 

What measures of scholarship do 
we wish our intelligence tests to 
correlate highly with, freshmen 
first semester grades? freshmen 
second semester grades? or fresh 
men total grades? with senior total 
grades? or with perhaps some sort 
of a weighted average of all those 
and the intervening years? Very 


frequently the relationship of an 
intelligence test to scholarship 1s 


reported as such-and-such a correla 
tion existing between intelligence 
scale scores and total freshmen first 
semester grades or first year grades 
Sometimes we have results re 
ported on other bases Evidently 
the validity of any such relation 
ships as are reported will depend 


| 

| 

| A 
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very much upon the period of time 
which is covered by the school 
marks. For the same basic rela- 
tionship, the reported magnitude of 
the correlation coéfficient will vary 
with the number of eliminations of 
students which have taken place be- 
fore the “surviving” group is dete: 
mined Again obviously one will 
secure different results in the sev 
‘ral correlations of intelligence with 
first semester, second semester. 
third semester, fourth semester 
school m irks providing one consid 
ers (a) all individuals who are in 
attendance in those semesters re- 
spectively or (b) providing one con- 
siders only that portion of the total 
group which survives all  semes- 
ters. In other words elimination is 
selective in that those students 
who make the poorer intelligence 
scores do drop out successively 
along the line of progress through 
college in greater proportions than 
those students who make hich in 
telligence test scores. Consequent 
ly even a constant relationship be- 
tween intelligence and school marks 
may be reflected by successively 
lower and lower correlation coéffi- 
cients between school marks in a 
succession of semesters 

There is by no means a perfect 
inter-correlation between succes 


sive semesters of college work. 
Consequently it may make a great 
deal of difference in the correlations 
which we secure, whether we corre- 
late intelligence tests against total 
marks in the first semester or 
against some semester’s 
marks or some other combination 


of semesters. It makes a difference 
what semester’s marks we take (in 
volving the questions of elimination 
and range of test scores involved). 
It makes a difference just what 
marks,—history, shop, or algebra,— 
of each semester we compile, and 
with what weights we combine 


these total marks in compiling t! 
final single criterion’ scholarsh 
score which we correlate agair 
the total intelligence test score 

a general principle, correlation 

éfficients as a measure of validity 
intelligence test scores in pred 
ing scholarship, are strictly co: 


parable only when measured 


exactly the same persons and 


school subjects, that is, ove! 
identical group taking a fixed cu 
culum. A perusal of the test lite: 
ture of the past shows that even 
the present time quite generally 
telligence tests are expected t 
able to predict reasonably w 
composite of marks obtained un 
varying instructors with vary 
standards of construction of s 
marks with various degrees of 
jectivity of marking system 
various subjects taken with diy 
degrees of interest, compulsion, 
degrees of application. It should 
pointed out that this factor of i1 
vidual variation of marks exist 
from instructor to instructor te: 
to be ironed out providing enou 
such marks are taken. The et 
danger lies within the experiine 
group in which the curricula of 
dents who have markedly diff 
schedules will produce marked! 
ferent results with respect to av 
age inter-correlations among sc! 


marks in different subjects. F 


stance obviously students’ 
marks in athletics or physical 


cation classes should not be n 
up with the general run of art 
lege marks in such school sul 


as language and cultural sub; 
if we would expect our intellis 
tests to correlate highly with a 
posite of college marks. Test 
sults to date indicate low cort 
tion between shop subjects 
icademic subjects Consequ 
the validity of intelligerce | 


would show quite a different 
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lation figure in case in Group I we 


included 75 per cent of manual 
training students, while in Group 2 
we included only 25 of 
manual training students. We 
should naturally expect the marks 
of Group 2 to correlate much better 


per cent 


with intelligence than those of 
Group | 

In an effort to determine the self 
consistency of college marks, as 


they may be relatively uninfluenced 
by more or less accidental variations 
the writer has derived the graphic 
plotting card and algebra tech- 
nique presented on 52 


page 


In the following discussion we 
shall assume that the tudent’s 
marks are obtained in school sub 


+ 


ects sufficiently similar to make it 
fair to combine their marks into one 
composite score. We have not 
considered the undoubtedly very 
important question of difficulty of 
courses taken.) We shall assume 
that letter grades have been given 
on a common five-point basis which 
shall be numerically evaluated in 
terms of honor or scholarship points 
as follows: 


Honor points 


E (failure) O 


Inasmuch as preferably the intell 
igence or academic prognostic tests 
are to be constructed so as to meas- 
ure capacity for academic work, it 
would be desirable if we could as- 
sume adequate motivation of our 
experimental scholastic group. We 
shall have to content ourselves, how- 
ever, with computing the rate of 
scholarship attainment and _ then 
note whether this changes marked- 
ly or not with the passage of time 
Only experiment can tell us what is 
adequate motivation of students 
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The rate 
fined as the 


of scholarship will be de- 


ratio of total schola: 


ship points made in a given time to 
the total number of hours of work 
carried during the same period ot 
time As a special case of this rate 
we shall consider the point-hour ratio 


which will be defined as the quotient 
dividing the total 


resulting from 

points made to date by the tota 
hours carried to date, dating trom 
entrance It is tl ta yf this 


paper to point out a superior meth 
od of evaluating the 


marks of a student 


A Graph to Determine the Student's 
Rate of Scholastic Progress 

[f a student carried the same num- 

ber of hours of work each quarter 

throughout his college career, then 

a simple graph of the scholarship 

points made each quartet yrdi 


nates) when plotting dit 


the corresponding quarters 
scissae) would yield charac 


ectly above 
(ab- 
eristic 
ups and downs of the curve corre 
sponding absolutely with improv 


ment and deterioration in_ the 
scholarship rate In such a case 
horizontal lines could |! lrawn 
across the chart at such heights 
above the X-axis as to represen 


“failing”, “passing but of quality 11 
sufficient for graduation,” “aver 
age”, etc Such a curve | the a 
vantage of bringing into bold reliet 
the ups and downs of schola ip 
Yet in part this is a disadvantage as 
some of the semester ups and dow! 
are but accidental phenomena 

Casi yned by the more or less ¢ h in 
happening of the student’s now get 
ting B in a cou n which the in 
structor was undecided whet! 

give B or A, and now tting A 
under the same circumstance It 
does not enable us to deter 

closely the student’ 

trend of scholarship 
servers of the | t the 
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ame impression of the scholarship 
record displayed and it not 
permit of use where the number of 
hours carried in quar 
ters is different as is quite generally 
the case in any but completely pre 
curricula In the case of 
hours taken could of 
obtain ordinates by the 


does 


successive 


scribed 
varying 
course 
formula, 


one 


nts made) (standard 


hours ) 


po 
i 


number 


Number of hours taken 


and thus secure on ordinate on an 
assumed constant-load basis. This 
method, aside from the undesirable 
labor of previous computation in- 
volved, is a very arbitrary device. 
It does not tell any fact about the 
student; it is a hypothetical curve. 
It tells only the number of points 
which the student would hypotheti- 
cally have made if he had carried a 
different number of hours and had 
maintained his present rate of 
scholarship,—an assumption which 
common sense would question (al- 
though one, as we shall show later, 
which is not so far from the truth). 

Again we might resort to the use 
f the rate of scholarship (point- 
hour ratio) for ordinates, and by 
‘ombining this with the use of 
hours-carried for abscissae secure a 
urve of many advantages, but still 
with several disadvantages remain 
ing 

The requirements of our desired 
graph are met in most particulars 
by graphing cumulative points made 
(ordinates) against cumulative 
hours carried (abscissae) on a 
printed form card which has printed 
upon it tor norm purposes certain 
of the landmark rates of scholar 
ship (point-hour ratios). The 
vantages possessed by this graph 
are as follows: 


l. The 


ad 


and abscissae 


ordinates 
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for the graph are readily and accur 


ately obtained ; by adding the points 
made during any quat the 
total number of point ed t 

the student’s account at beg 


ning of the 


quarter we have the new 
ordinate; | 


the new 


larly obtained by adding th I 
made during any quarter t stu 
dent’s account at the beginning ot 


the quarter 

2. Increases or 
the “normal 15 hours” in the num 
ber of hours carried show up on the 
graph by longer or shorter horizon 
tal distances between  successiv 
plotting points 

3 If one 
by means of heavy ot 
30, 45, 60, 75 hours the 
mal” cumulative hou ind can 
label the lines with the appropriate 
quarters. By labeling the plotting 
points of the graph, I, II, ITI, 
one can at a glance note whether 
the student is getting “farther be 
hind” or “farther ahead” of normal 
ount of work 


decre 


desires, he 


“not 


etc 


progress as to am 
taken as time goes on 


+, Any change in the rate ot 
scholarship is shown by a more 
rapid or less rapid iscent of the 


\ quar 
up as 
the curve 


curve as the case may be 
ter with total failures 
a horizontal segment in 


OW 


a quarter with all A’s immediately 
following would show up as the 
most rapid possible rise (a slope of 
4 

5. The point-hour ratio upon the 
completion of any quarter n 
had graphically by drawing either a 
real line ot an imaginary 
through the last ct 
an 1 the n not +} ‘ 

f the angle which th makes h 
the X-axis. It may b 
itely estimated by noting the angu 
lar distance which this last point 
from some of the printed tanger 
point-hour ratio +, point-hour 


f 
| 
| 
é 
$ 


ratio 3, etc. This feature alone 
makes an immense amount of calcu- 
lating unncessary ; or, from another 
point of view, enables us to obtain 
many measures which otherwise we 
would not have had time to secure. 

6. Steady improvement shows 
up as a curve of greater and greater 
concave-upward trend, while steady 
deterioration shows up as a curve 
of greater and greater concave- 
downward trend. 

7. An initial period of low 
scholarship rate followed by a 
period of consistently high scholar- 
ship shows up the “change of char- 
acter” very markedly. 

8. The norm lines give a graphic 
picture of the goal to be reached, 
“Will my points rise to the 1.8 line?” 
“Can’t I raise my standing to B?” 

9. An absolutely constant rate of 
growth throughout shows up as a 
straight line through the origin; its 
future path can be delineated with 
a ruler and pencil. Its locus will be 
either some of the norm lines of the 
graph or some intermediate line. 

10. The form of the scholarship 
line permits of resort to curve fit- 
ting in an attempt to predict accur- 
ately the future trend of the curve. 
This is quite feasible procedure in- 
asmuch as we now have abundant 
evidence to point to the conclusion 
that future scholastic progress may 
be accurately predicted by previous 
scholastic progress*. A recent ques- 
tionnaire circulated by the writer 
shows that first semester marks in 
college correlate with second semes- 
ter marks in college to the average 
extent of .66 1n seventeen colleges: 
this means an expectation of a cor- 
relation of .&86 between the first 
year’s ce llege record and the com- 


* Ross, ( C.—The Relation between 


Grade School Record and High School 
Achievement. T. C. Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 166, 1925, 7Opp. 
on p. 2.) 
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posite of the last three year 
records. 

11. The incentive character of the 
graph permits of useful addition o! 
such arbitrary devices as shading 
legends, mottoes, and the like 

12. The effects upon scholarshy 
of a reduction in load (as in the case 
of a student on probation, e. g.) ar 
shown up effectively; the subse 
quent effects are also brought ow 
clearly. If the effect of probati 
and a reduction in hours is to mal 
the previously failing student st 
making all A’s, the marked ris« 
the curve would be very evident 
after probation were removed 
student should revert to his old rat 
of scholarship then the result 
would be an “offset” in the cur 
the latter portion of the curve being 
parallel to the portion of the curv: 
which accrued previous to proba 
tion. We can thus note the effect 
of increase or decrease of load 
relation to their immediacy and pe: 
manency. 

At the bottom of the card 
given the registrar’s account wit! 
the student of 80 percentile int 
gence, whose record when plotte 
yields the graph II-80 of the d 
gram. In his first semester (sen 
ter system gave 1% times as m: 
hours and credits as the new quart 
system) he took 27 hours and 1 
points, an average grad 
better than B; and since he 
none of his work he got credit 
the 27 hours carried. At the e1 
then, of the first quarter his cu 
lative account in the regi 
office stands as follows: total hours 
27 ; total points,85%4; total credit, 27 
hours. During the second sem 
this student took 24 hours, mad: 
scholarship points, and passing 
his work secured credit for 24 
hours. His cumulative account 
the registrar’s office to date | 
total hours, 51; total points, 166% 


) total c 
nates | 
total 
points 
lines 
mester 
at sucl 
) of, SO 
points 
lines In 
total | 
ting th 
79%, 
\btain 
student 
three 
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very hi 
that th 

curve 
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| slope o 
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total credit, 51 hours. The coordi- 
nates for our graph are evidently 
total hours (abscissae) and total 
points (ordinates). vertical 
lines separating the successive se- 
mester or quarter records are drawn 
at such a distance that they point 
off, so to speak, the proper plotting 
oints for total hours; the dotted 
lines indicate the plotting points for 


“total hours” of this person. Plot- 
ting the points 27, 85%; 51, 166%; 
we 


79%, 262%; 106%, 348, 
\btain the curve marked I1-80. This 
student, in addition to graduating in 
three and a half years has had a 
very high record. It is easy to note 
that the slope of that portion of the 
curve plotted on the chart is ap- 
proximately 3.3. The last square 
slope of the straight line of best fit 


of the student’s entire record is 
given by the equation 
NEXY — 
B - (1) 
N>=X2 (=X)2 
Where B is the least square slope of the 
line of best fit 


N is the number of plotting points 
(quarters or semesters) to date 


X represents the abscissa of any 
of the points considered 
Y represents the ordinate of any 


of the points considered. 
=XY then represents the sum of the series 


products 27 85%, + 51 166% + 
+ 173! 559 361080% 
>X is the sum of 27 + 51 4 
173% 861 
SY is the sum of 85% 166 
559 2693 
~X2 is the sum of (27) (51) 
+ (173%) 111,423 
The least squar poimnt-hour rath 1s 
cordingly 
8 (361080% 861) (2693 ) 
3.8 
8 (111,423) (861 
This measure has the value 


ver the point-hour ratio that it is 
affected directly by all the points 
of the line and is not affected 
few or the 


unduly by the first 


tn 


Thus a 


located 


very last plotting points 
person whose graph is 
entirely within the lightly cross 
hatched “passing-but-danger-of-not 

graduating” area of the card may 
have a least square rate of scholar- 
ship larger than 1.8 or less than 1.0 
although the point-hour ratio for 
such curves 1 le within 
these limits. The further merits of 
this method of computing rate of 
scholarship are being studied as a 
master’s thesis by Miss Myra Kue1 

zell, Graduate Assistant in the Dx 

partment of Psvchology of the un 

versity 


airways must 


We note that the curve II] 52, 
curve of a student who made a 52 
percentile score on the university 


intelligence tests, is also a remark 
ably straight line curve. His 
future progress can be foretold with 


considerable accuracy by merely 
prolonging his scholarship curve 
with the aid of a ruler. This stu 
dent has made “better scholarshiy 
than his intelligence would war 
rant; we would expect only ( 
work from a student of his intel! 
gence test score 

The record of 111-66. a student 


who in his early days did work much 
beneath his capacity, was chosen b« 
cause of its rareness, to show what 
may occasi#nally happen in the case 
of a student whose promis« 
ured by his early career, wa 
favorable. He later did almost ( 
quality of work consistently as 

shown by the f that the latte: 


meas 


very 


fact 
part of his curve almost parallels the 
C-norm line. Such cases apparently 


are rare, occurring but a few tim 
ina hundred. Most curves, for th: 
first two or three years at any rate 
are typically straight-line curve: 
such as the two preceding ones 
Note that on several occasion thi 
student took reduction in load 
(successive abscissae of plott 
points are close toge ther) but wit] 


| 
ne 
of 
| 
e 
| 
| 
) 


trend of the s larshiy 


The curve of [11-28 is the curve o 
another student, who, although do 
ing passing work (above D-quality 
yn the average still will fail to 
graduate unless heroic efforts to 


improve his scholarship are made 
soon. This student in three more 
quarters will surely come in conflict 
with the university “18 rule” for 
which his graph is headed. The 
graph is of note in that it shows 
how an almost total failure during a 
given quarter shows up by this 
method of graphing (the horizontal 
part of the curve) 

Curve V-2 is the graph of a col- 
ored student of very low mentality, 
2-percentile, who after two semes- 
ters of low work was eliminated 
from the university. Upon being 
readmitted a year later upon peti- 
tion, her record improved as shown 
but evidently her case is hopeless 
under the present regulations and 
rules; she was eliminated again 
after this quarter’s work. At no 
time was her graph above the dark- 
ly shaded “elimination” portion of 
the chart. 

[t remains to be seen whether this 
card can be used to motivate bright 
students, doing poor work, to great- 
er improvement. Space is provided 
in the upper left-hand corner of the 
card for recording the date and! re- 
sults of such student inspections of 
the graph at the end of each quarter 
over the critical period of the first 
three years of college work. Pre- 
sumably student III-66 could have 
done as good work from the outset 
if he had “been taken in hand” early 
enough. Such graphs as III-66 and 


[11-28 propose problems for educa- 
tional guidance rather than solving 
them. Occasionally we may obtain 
such a graph as III-66 in the case 
of a student who transfers to a less 
difficult college or curriculum or to 
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one in which he becomes “mor 
terested”, which is but another 
of saying “he transferred to 
lege in which he ha made 
marks for some reason or rea 


is yet unanalyzed.” 
Summary 


We have vointed out 


fact that we have not yet begu } Outli 

standardize the meaning of sc! 

ship, or academic success, from rhe 

viewpoint of being able to const: about 

tests for use in educational emplo 

nosis. Comp: 
2. The least square method — worker 


algebraically determining the stu- } 


dent’s scholarship trend is present 


as the logical method of evaluat Psy 
the plotted trend or rate of schol pointe 
ship from the printed graph hereir Comp* 
presented 1. Ma 

3. The routine use of this print KR 
graph card discovers automati 2 Dir 
certain students whose quality 3. Chi 
work is passing but still of a cha: te 
ter insufficient for graduation 4. He 
result is easily obtained from _e@s 
registrar’s cumulative record of Fun 
student without any previous « l. To 
putation of point-hour ratios ; tr 
the like al 

4. The preliminary findings _W 
into question the advisabilit 2. To 
such practices as probation after ge 
the first year of college work, and | di 
of forced elimination  occurri 
later than the freshman year > Per: 

5. Such graphs as those of vestig 
raise problems for educationa Secret 
guidance to solve. How many (i A 
dents now failing, for insta ot 
might secure graphs of the Inve 
type by transfer? And to what , l. She 
lege should a student, such M 
transfer, in order to insure tl 4 U 
record will improve sufficient fg 2. Col 
allow him to graduate? The ’ fil 
is thus a fruitful method of be 
ering students who need educati al 
guidance. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL MEASUREMENT OF OFFICE EM 
PLOYEES OF THE RALSTON PURINA 
COMPANY 


Giapys M. JoHNnson 


Psychologist, Ralston Purina Company (Purina Mills), St 


Outline of address before the St. Louis Vocational Guidance Association, May 20 


The “office employees” amount to 
about 550 people and include every 
employee of the Ralston Purina 
Company except salesmten and mill 
workers. 


I. SHORT HISTORY 
Psychological Test Committee ap 
pointed about a year and a half ago 

Composed of: 

1. Manager Office Production, Mr, 
Royse. 

2. Director Women’s 

3. Chairman Educational 
tee. 

4. Head of Ad. Service Dept. (larg- 
est dept. in office). 

Function of this Committee : 

1. To sit in judgment upon adminis- 
trative problems that should 
arise in connection with the 
work. 

2. To pass or reject any test sug- 
gested or recommended for pre- 
dictive use in the placement of 
employees. 

Person appointed to carry on in- 
vestigations : 

Secretary to Director of Women’s 
Activities (in addition to her 
other duties). 

Investigations: 
1. She took course in Psychological 


Activities. 
Commit- 


Measurements at Washington 
University. 
2. Collected and looked over and 


filed for reference a great num- 
ber of current standard tests, 


also notes taken from maga- 
zines, lectures, etc 


Louts, Missourt 
1926 


Applicants were 
stone Clerical 
4. About 60 pt yple 
Scott Menta! Alertness Series | 
Applicants for Copy Department 


and employees graduating fron 
typing class given Thur 
lyping Test 

6. In about a year, forced to quit 


working at Purina on account 
of poor health 


In about six months, Committee 


wrote to some prominent psychol 
gists for advice 

Dr. Meyer (U. of Mo.) came 
down and spent about four days 
with the Company, testing quite a 


number of people with one of his 
own tests, the Lectometer 

Sept. Oth, 1925, I was employed 
This was a result of Dr. Meyer’s 
visit as I was formerly his assistant 
in the Bureau of Personal Research 
at the University. 

It was decided that my full time 
should be devoted to psychological 
research and that the work should 
be placed in the Office Production 


Dept. instead of the Dept. of 
Women. Office Production Depart- 
ment is the collective name for all 


people carrying on research in office 


problems. The Department is 
headed up by Mr. Royse who in turn 
reports to one of the Vice Presi 
dents. 

After I had been here a short 
time, the Committee ruled that all 
tests should be given by m r un 


der my supervision and that all tes 


records should be interpreted and 
reported by me. This ruling re- 
sulted in the following employment 
procedure: 

All women applicants interviewed 
by Miss May (Director Women’s 
Activities) and all men applicants 
by Mr. Royse. 

Miss May and Mr. Royse weed 
out impossibilities from social 
standpoint appearance, informa- 
tion on application blank, etc. 

Hopefuls then sent to me for 
psychological examination. 

I report back as to the fitness of 
the applicant for the position under 
consideration and for the normal 
promotions which may result for 
the person filling the position. 

This report will include anything 
else | may have noticed about the 
applicant that may pertain to his 
subsequent placement, or education- 
al program, etc. (Applicant may be 
applying for transfer or promotion 
as well as for new position.) 

Since Sept. 9th, I have been devis- 
ing and adapting measuring rods 
for use in this psychological exam- 
ination. 


Il. SCOPE OF PROBLEM 

550 people —550 jobs. These jobs 
must be classified according to spe- 
cial abilities required for success in 
them. These 550 jobs embrace such 
widely different things as research 
scientist, artist, and hand addresser. 

Since it is the policy of the com- 
pany to train its young employees 
for more and more responsible posi- 
tions as the company grows and 
these positions open up, most of the 
employment is done with young 
people 15, 16, 17, and 18 years old. 
This makes the measurement prob- 
lem a harder one, forcing the mak- 
ing of a large number of prognostic 
tests rather than tests of present 
skill. 

In accordance with what rules of 
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procedure shall such prognostic 
tests be invented or chosen? |] WwW 
may these young human beings dif 
fer from each other as to their vo 
cationally significant behavior? In 
order to avoid the economical! wast 
of duplicating tests, what 
smallest number of these p 
variables? How may we get 
to elements? 


PLAN OF ATTACK 

No “General” Ability Test 
telligence” Test for example) w 
be adopted, for the followin 
1. They are not testing one sp 

thing, resulting therefore in 
equivocal scores. 

2. We are steering away from pape 
and pencil tests because there 
are too many special abilit 
which cannot be _ tested 
them. 

3. Only two possible predictions cai 
be made from scores on an “In 
telligence” Test. These san 
two predictions can be mad 
from a specific test which will 
discussed later 

a. The likelihood of success 
bookish schooling. 

b. In the case of high scores, con- 
spicuous failure at relatively 
few things. 

(Most human activity is compl 
cated enough to require and profit 
by the use of symbolization. For 
this reason, people who have a hig 
capacity for the formation of lin 
guistic habits rarely make conspicu 
ous failures at anything. What 
they cannot do directly, they do ina 
roundabout way—that is, they make 
rules or tools for themselves 
through media of language symbols 
They can establish longer paths 
through the nervous system, if 
they lack the shorter, more direct 
ones possessed perhaps by other 
people. Even so, in those voca- 
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ons which require no great deal 
f “bookish schooling”, there will 
ways be competitors who will out- 
trip them unless the vocation hap- 

one in which tl 
industry is in- 


pens to be 1iey, too, 
I 


terested in finding these taster com 


fests are becom- 
to the general 
this, our 
from 


public. 
tests will be 
Purina material. 

In the absence of definite neuro- 
logical reasons, and statistical proof, 
no test will be accepted as an un- 
equivocal test of special ability. 

The ways in which human beings 
may differ from each other as to 
skill in any sort of action, for which 
none of them have had training, is 
determined by their anatomical and 
physiological makeup. 

In classifying the biological struc- 
tures, the measured functions of 
which I consider to have predictive 
value for vocational counsel, I first 
make a distinction between those 
which it is best to leave for testing, 
to the physician, and those for 
which a psychologist is more com- 
petent to devise tests. 

Those biological functions in 
which peculiarities of the nervous 
system are only moderately in- 
volved are best left to the physician 
for testing. 

Those biological functions in 
which peculiarities of the nervous 
system play a decisive role, can be 
tested more competently by the 
psychologist. 

The peculiarities of the nervous 
system which may occur in various 
human beings to influence their be- 
havior, are some of them anatomi- 
cal, some of them physiological. 


i 


io obviate 


adapted 


anatomical peculiarities 
or variables: 


Th ree possible 


l. Various sense may be 


organs 


especially well equipped with 
nervous tissues \ 
abiliti ny i\ iv? 
m le syst 
Va i y 
net 1 ue, § 

Sel 
Va i 
be cq n 
nervous tissue t serve t I 
that S¢ re e! 
or tha iscl rine 
Ing various ta\ 
certain of them,—resultin n 
special abiliti for forming 
habits of abstraction 


~ 


longer paths by mean ot svm- 
guistic), involving in 
cases special reflexe 
of reflexes 


Three possible physiological peculiarities 


N 


or var tables 

Conductivity. General high con- 
ductivity of the nervous system 
is often a handicap in the actual 
process of habit formation. It 
is of great advantage, however, 
in occupations where _ speed 
plays a great role, after the hab 
its required in that 
are already’ well-est 
(Hypothesis)—It is one factor 


occupation 
whliched 


in “leadership” and “selling 
ability,” and when exceedingly 
high, possibly a big factor in the 
makeup of people who are said 


to be “emotional,” to possess 
nervous instability 

Susceptibility (Hypothesis) 
Nervous tissue that has a high 


susceptibility readily undergoes 


a lasting lowering of resistance 
High susceptibility of the ner 
vous system t mit 
the hum: being p it 
to learn quickly and to “remem 


ber” long, whatever habits the 
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anatomy of his nervous system 
form a basis for. 

3. Preoccupation. (Hypothesis) — 


This is the function of improv- 
ing the contact, possessed by 
the synopses occurring in high- 
er centers. By means of it, peo- 
ple become “absent minded” ,— 
that is, the largest fraction of a 
nervous current coming from 
one sensory point passes out at 
one motor point. People pos- 
sessing this variable to a high 
degree together with the neces- 
sary anatomical variables are 
the people who invent and solve 
the most highly complex prob 
lems involving the formation of 
the most highly complicated 
generalizations. People possess- 
ing this variable to a high de- 
gree without the necessary 
anatomical variables fill our 
mental hospitals. 

Jobs will be classified according 
to special abilities falling within one 
of these six categories. 

Tests will be invented or chosen 
to fall within one of these six cate- 
gories. 

In no case will a test score be al- 
lowed to be juggled, composite of 
both a time measurement and a 
count of errors. If time is meas- 
ured as a variable, errors will not be 
admissible. If errors are measured 
as a variable, the time will be held 
constant. 

All vocational conclusions will be 
expressed in terms of eight equi- 
distant groups within the area of 
the probability curve. By equidis- 
tant is meant that the abscissa me- 
dians of all adjoining areas (not the 
mid-points on the base line) are 
equally distant from each other 


Rank Class 1—Very superior......highest 2% 
7% 


2—Superior 
4—Average plus . 


next 16% 


next 25% 
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next 25% 


5—Average minus 


next 16% 
8—Very inferior ........ lowest 2% 


This method assures that a sub- 
ject falling in class 1 is as much bet- 
ter than a subject falling in class 2 
as a subject falling in class 4, for ex. 
ample, is better than a subject fall- 
ing in class 5. 

For computation purposes, clas 
is given the value 7, meaning that 
its median is 7/2 unit distances f1 
the median of the entire distri 
tion, one unit distance being the . 
tance from the median of any o1 
group to the median of the next 
Class 2 is given the value 5; class 


the value 3; class 4, the value 1 
class 5, the value —1; class 6, th 
value —3; class 7, the value 5 


and class 8, the value —7. 

In computing correlations, sub 
jects are distributed among the 
eight rank classes, the cases then 
plotted on a coordinate table, and 
the coefficient computed according 
to the formula: 


¥ 

A laboratory group of about 30 
people will be appointed for pre- 
liminary try-out of tests and for 
purposes of working out inter-test 
correlation coefficients. The more 
nearly these inter-test coefficients 
approach zero, the more likely it is 
that our tests are really special ability 
tests. 

Since no special ability can be 
measured apart from the subject’s 
preoccupation, preliminary tests will 
always be given to bring about 
necessary preoccupation. 

To avoid metaphysical terminolo- 
gy, names for tests will always be 
coined in either a conversational or 
a scientific manner. 
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IV. ATTACK 
The first thing I did was to work 
yver the analysis and interpretation 
of the Thurstone Clerical Test 
which the company was using so 
that it might be used temporarily 
until, better tests could be con- 
structed. This revamped interpre- 
tation was submitted to the Com- 
mittee and adopted by it. 
Now follows an outline and brief 
description of the tests chosen, 
adapted, or devised to date: 


A. Tests For MeasurinG Nervous 
EQUIPMENT OF VARIOUS 
SENSE ORGANS. 

1. Lectometer. (Dr. Meyer.) (AI- 

ready adopted by Committee. ) 

Supposed to measure (1) from 
the anatomical standpoint, the num- 
ber of neurons with which the eyes 
are equipped; and (2) from the 
standpoint of behavior function, 
how well the subject can “read-off”. 

At Purina, the test was given to 
about 160 subjects and found to 
have a correlation of 0.65 with gen- 
eral clerical work such book- 
keeping; about 0.70 with filing and 
stencil filing; and about 0.79 with 
copy-typing. 

At the University, it was found to 
have a correlation of 0.11 with uni- 
versity standing, and in correlating 
it with nine other presumed special 
ability tests, in no case did it corre- 
late higher than 0.20 with any of 
them. 

2. “Good Listening” Test. 
but not yet built.) 

To measure (1) from the anatom- 
ical standpoint, the number of neu- 
rons with which the ears are sup- 
plied; and (2) from the standpoint 
of behavior function, how eagerly 
the subject reacts to sounds. 

It will be tested for predictive 
value with transcription and tele- 
phone operators, stenographers who 
take dictation, messengers, those 


as 


(Planned 


= 
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who take messages over telephone, 

etc. 

3. Test for kinesthetic-spatial ability 
(Planned but not yet built.) 

To measure from the standpoint 
of behavior function, how eagerly 
the subject chooses a given location 

It will be tested for predictive 
value with people who perform ex 
act work in the feeding of appara 
tus, work requiring the quick, ac 


curate gauging of spatial distance 


B. Tests ror MEASURING NERVOUS 
EQUIPMENT OF VARIOUS 
MuscLe SYSTEMS 


l. Three-Pin Test. (?) (Devised by 
Johnson O’Connor of the West 
Lynn Works of the General 
Electric and described fully in 
the Jan.-Feb. issue of the Jour- 
nal of Personnel Research.) 

Here at Purina, it is being tested 
for predictive value for typesetters 
of all kinds, multigraph operators, 
hand addressers, inserters, inclos- 
ers, etc. 

In 32 cases (Multigraph Section), 
17 girls made scores falling within 
the first quartile (established by Mr. 
O’Connor), 53 per cent of them com- 
pared with the normal 25 per cent 
of an unselected group. Only one 
girl fell in the fourth quartile and 
she is a beginner of whom the Head 
of the Department says, “She will 
never make a successful operator.” 
Seven girls fell in the second quar- 
tile and six in the third. Of these 
six girls in the third quartile, four 
are and perhaps mis- 
placed, one is a proof reader who 


beginners 


does not require this special ability 
in her work, and the re- 
flexo- 


for success 
maining girl is a 
typesetter but when tried out in 
hand-typesetting was a failure. 
Flexo-typesetting depends more up 
on two other special abilities than 
it does upon this one. 


successful 


25% 
16% 
7% 
1b- 
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No definite conclusions have been 
reached concerning the test. 


C. Tests ror Measurinc Nervous 
EQuIPMENT OF VARIOUS HIGHER 
CENTER REGIONS 
1. Those in which habit formation 
plays a very minor role. 

a. <lbstractometer. (Already adopted 

by Committee.) 

To measure from the standpoint 
of behavior function how soon the 
subject invents and uses symbols 
and generalizations for use in the 
solution of a complicated problem. 

The subject is presented with the 
problem and the time it takes him 
to solve it becomes his score. The 
problem cannot possibly be solved 
without the invention of at least 
two generalizations. It admits of 
very logical solution, in no wise de- 
pendent upon luck. 

It is being used to help in the 
selection of people for “planning” 
positions, especially “planning” po- 
sitions involving the use of mathe- 
matical procedure and independent 
generalization, such as scientific re- 
search. All of our young men ap- 
plicants are given this test and few 
are employed who take longer than 
50 minutes to solve the problem, ex- 
ceptions being made when heavily 
compensating abilities are possessed. 
2. Those in which habit formation 

plays somewhat more than a 
minor role. 
a. Letter Construction Test. (Already 
adopted by Committee.) 

Involves sentence formation, para- 
graph formation, punctuation, and 
capitalization, and has _ predictive 
use in placing transcription opera- 
tors, stenographers, typists, and 
even dictators. Letters used, 
adapted from Purina material. 

b. Reading Test. (Constructed but 
not yet adopted.) 

Adapted from Purina material,— 


words used all found in ordinary 
vocabulary. Various difficult read 
ing matter has to be read and th 
degree of understanding is mea: 
ured by the correct answers to ques- ; 
tions requiring no “information” ex 
cept that given in the reading mat- 
ter presented. 
Norms for every job classificatior 
will be established. It will be par 
ticularly effective in picking pros 
pects for Order Department and 
Adjustment Department. But lin 
guistic understanding is necessar 
to some extent in job. It will be 
used instead of “Intelligence” test 
3. Those in which habit format 
plays a major role. a 
a. Arithmetic Computation Test. (Cor 
structed but not yet adopted 


D. Trape Tests 
1. Typing Test. (Already adopte 
by Committee.) 
Used to pick copy-typists for in 
mediate service. 


E. UNCLASSIFIED 
1. Wiggly Block Test. (Devised b 
Mr. O’Connor to measure pra 
tical mechanical ability of er 
gineer applicants.) 

[ believe that it is not a 
ability test after some prelimin 
work with it, but have indications 
that it will correlate about 0.50 wit 
the Lectometer and about 0.30 w 
the Abstractometer and about 0 
with kinesthetic-spatial ability. 


speci 


Thus its score will be equivoca %& 


and therefore practically useless for 
specific placement in our company 
It will have a function however 
our work since it is such an attrac 
tive little test—and tends to draw 
subjects willingly to the perform 


ance. 


It is not a trade test, since habit 
formation plays a very minor rol 
in its performance. 
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F. Tests ror MEAsuRING Puystio- 
LOGICAL VARIABLES 
1. (Already accepted by Commit- 
tee). Use of Letter Construc- 
tion Test for probationary peri- 
ods for new members of the 
copy department,—to be given at 
periods of two weeks for three 
times, to measure their learning 
ability along the line of letter con- 
struction. Norms have already 
been established for both the Copy 
and Transcription Department. 


V. RELATED WORK 
Forms for filing. 
Forms for follow up. 


System for recording 
“Reasons for Leaving” 
Forms for reports 
Code system for 
blanks. 

Program for interviews. 

Job analyses — classifications — 
specifications. 


specific 


application 


VI. ULTIMATE CRITERIA OF 
SUCCESS OF WORK 


Lowering of turnover, and hap- 
pier employees. 

Turning out same grade of work 
with smaller number of employees 

Increased quality of work. 


THE NEED OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FOR 
IMMIGRANTS 


With Special Reference to Maladjustments among Educated 


Italians 


CospurNn Scott 


Ever since the second shipload of 
settlers came to the colonies, there 
has been an immigration problem. 
[he early attitude that these new- 
comers “are not fit to associate with 
decent people” has existed in differ- 
ent forms throughout our history. 
Che present legislation in regard to 
mmigration is an expression of 
some of these attitudes 

The days of turnpike and stage 
nly a memory when the 
Italians began to come. Prior to 
1880 the stream had been but the 
merest trickle which now has be- 
come the greatest of all the foreign 
tributaries to our population. 

The Italians settled in large num- 
bers in our cities. In New York 
there are more Itaiians than in any 
Italian city except Naples. At the 
present time 35,000 Italians live 


coach were 


within the radius of four blocks of 
the North Bennet Street Industrial 
School in the North End of Boston. 


How have the people of the 
United States received these immi 
grants? In the latter part of the 
nineteenth century they threw open 
to aliens extensive industrial oppor 
tunities, not for the benefit of the 
immigrants themselves, but because 
they were looked upon as a prolific 
source of cheap labor In the 
factories, shops, and mines, the pre 
vailing thought seemed to | 
industrial prosperity depen 
a continuous supply of ignorant 
workers. It naturally followed tl 
in the evening schools the school 
authorities oficred inadequate edu 
cational facilities which did not as 
sist in adaptation to community life 
If these alien workers had been 
mere mechanisms, adjusted to cet 
tain tasks, there would have been 
no complications; but they 
human. They have been actors as 
well as instruments, and if they 
have been entangled in social rela 
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tionships, they cannot be severely 
judged. 

Although many a newcomer has 
been frequently robbed of his entire 
material wealth by hotel keepers 
and pretended friends, the greatest 
injustice has occurred in connection 
with employment. Perhaps the im- 
migrant passes a banker’s establish- 
ment, reads a display card in the 
window,—a demand for 200 laborers 
supplemented with the significant 
assurance that the place is not far 
distant. He enters, enlists, takes 
his chances, and falls into the snare 
set for him 

And what is the snare? Wages 
may be lower or employment briefer 
than the worker had been led to ex- 
pect ; payment of wages may be de- 
layed, transportation charges may 
be deducted later from wages; un- 
avoidable expenditures at company 
store may consume the wages due. 
The foreman, who accompanies the 
gang, perhaps providing shelter and 
food, cuts off a slice of the wages 
and is brutal. “The Soul of an Im- 
migrant”, by Constantine Panunzio, 
well portrays this pernicious entry 
into American citizenship. 

The immigrant, moreover, is un- 
familiar with American conditions, 
does not, in most cases, understand 
the language or the meaning of a 
contract and is confronted with 
working methods new to him. While 
naturally preferring the best he can 
get, he is often willing to work un- 
der conditions and at wages which 
would not appeal to American work- 
ers. He has usually no contact with 
American workmen or with trade 
unions and has no conception of the 

product of properly directed effort. 
The inevitable results of his exploi- 
tation and consequent low wages 
are the defective housing conditions 
and low standards of living. 

The exhausting and hazardous 
nature of the work performed by 
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Italian immigrants under these de 
plorable conditions is indicated by 
abundant material in consular re 
ports. The occupational concentra- 
tion of Italians subjects them t¢ 
risks, for few are in agricultural or 
commercial callings, and many work 
in an environment of rocks, heavy 
machinery, and sharp implements 
The risk is increased by ignorance 
of spoken and written English, and 
by fatigue. 

There is a remarkable spirit of re- 
gionalism among Italians. Regional! 
lines show where Italians from on¢ 
village may occupy one street and 
those from a different village an- 
other. And in the field of industry 
it leads to clashes between groups 
which have often perplexed fore- 
men and contractors. Perhaps the 
effects of the war will serve to unify 
the feelings of the different sections 
of Italy. 

The mysterious process of adapta 
tion goes on cruelly in the lives of 
many. Children of circumstances 
they are under a spell of suggestior 
which makes them fertile grounds 
for the seeds of assimilation to good 
or bad elements of our life. It must 
be recognized that Americanization 
is not a matter of schooling only. It 
is concerned also with freedom from 
exploitation, with good housing, sat- 
isfactory industrial conditions, and 
neighborliness. Toward this adjust 
ment all the forces in the commun- 
ity leave their imprint on him, and 
of these the most important is work 
To millions of immigrants, the fac- 
tory is America. The work and the 
associations of work, in fact, color 
the rest of the immigrant’s rela- 
tionships. 

According to Dr. Foerster in his 
book “Italian Emigration of our 
Times”, the proportion of skille 
workmen among immigrant Italians 
has risen appreciably in the last thir- 
ty or forty years. In 1910 they 
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numbered 11 per cent of the whole. ance of waste is a great aim; yet the 
Since the Armistice was signed lessening « the atest « 
many ex-soldiers, whose profession- wastes, t waste of life, receive 
al and educational studies have been mall attentio1 
broken up by the War, have come to \ fe ‘ the most acute « r ( 
America. They are, for the most vealed through the questionnait 
part, unmarried, in the eariy pro- will b efly outlined as concrete 
ductive yea! between tv enty and np young man twenty 
thirty. and have much to contribute six vears old had pent three year 
to America, if given guidance of the at the Fine Arts Academy in Rome 
right sort and had left to enter the War, wher« 
During the past vear the voca he served as a first heutenant Ele 
tional guidance department of the had come to America with his ( 
North Bennet Street Industrial a normal schoo! raduate. ¢ ig] te 
School has been concerned with the months previous to the writer’ 
employment problems of the edu- contact with hin They h é 
cated and skilled Italians. To thi child two years old Durin 
end. efforts have been made to. time he had been in America, he | 
establish a clearing house for giving worked as a bus boy at reputable 
information of vocational and edu- hotel for $12.00 a weel His hour 
cational opportunities. The School of work had prevented attendance 
is located in the midst of one of the at evening school here he mig! 
most compact Italian colonies inthe have learned Englisl His home 
United States. It was founded in two dark rooms overlooking the 
1881 by Pauline Agassiz Shaw and_ railroad track, may be cal 
has been a pioneer in testing educa- home, was visited. The furnitur 
tional methods. One of the activi- consisting of two chairs, a_ bare 


ties of the department was the draft- 
ing of a questionnaire with ques- 
tions relating to the individual’s pre- 
vious education and training in 
Italy, present occupation in the 
United States, satisfaction with job, 
future ambition, and the like. 

Two hundred questionnaires were 
filled out for the purpose of discov- 
ering industrial maladjustments, and 
sufficient cases were found to show 
the vital need of vocational and edu- 
cational guidance. 

Of greater importance than the 
product of labor is the worker him- 
self. Walter Beach in Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly, August 1910, states 
that “degeneracy is born of the un- 
skilled hand and the untrained 
mind.” In the admirable study of 
“Misery and its Causes”, Dr. Devine 
suggests that the great cause of 
misery is maladjustment. In the or- 
ganization of industry the avoid- 


wooden table, broken down kitchen 
stove and a bed, offered a pathe 
contrast to the portrait of his wife, 
robed in crimson, and a few beauti 
ful Italian landscapes hanging 
the battered wall. The artist’s wife 
was frankly embarrassed on receiv- 
ing her first American visitors. It 
was found that she had been doing 
fine embroidery on dresses at the 
average wage of fifteen cents per 
hour. They had no relatives in 
America to whom to go, and a cook, 
who lived in the same tenement, had 
taken the young man to the hotel 
for employment. They had spent 
most of their money for the Atlantic 
trip, and their only desire seemed t 
be to save sufficient funds to return 
to Italy. 

In this case th 
was acute, for daily necessities 
needed. The problem was 
progressive readjustment 
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was immediately secured for the 
man as caretaker of a large estate 
under an Italian superintendent 
They were provided with a newly 


built, eight-room house, fuel and 
light, and one hundred dollars 
monthly Che owner of the estate, 
who spends part of her time at her 


villa in Italy, became personally in- 


terested in this superior f umily. She 
began to take Italian lessons from 
the wife, and to give English in re- 
turn. The artist has been decorat- 
ing the walls of the main house with 
Italian scenery The family has 
been there several months They 


speak English well and, needless to 
say, they are saving to build their 
own home in America instead of to 
buy a return ticket to Italy 
Another typical case is that of a 
graduate of the University of Na- 
ples, who was willing to do anything 
after drifting trom one employer to 
another. He had been previously 
placed by a social worker in a dish 
washing position in a second-rate 
restaurant. The conditions revealed 
were deplorable. Through a friend, 
who had been assisted, he was final- 
ly directed to the office of the North 
Bennet Street Industrial School. No 
matter what shortcomings the eve 
ning school may have, it had evi- 
dently not failed in teaching him 
“America” for he said in a pathetic 
manner—“My country tis of thee, 
sweet land of liberty, not for me, 
not for me!” A position as an 
countant in an Italian importing 
house was found for him, where he 
could use part of his previous train- 
ing. He is beginning to realize that. 
after all, America is a land of op- 
portunity. Because of his congenial 
employment, his attitude towards 
life has been changed to one of hope 
and his self-respect has been re- 
stored. Doubtless, hundreds of stu- 
dents, who constitute an important 
element in our immigrant popula- 
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tion, silently bear this feeling ji: 
their hearts 

Latent capacity and previous 
training are not sufficiently recog 
nized by society. Chance guidan 
as illustrated by the previous casi 
is responsible for the sudden chan 

f feeling in the immigrant short 


aiter arrival in this country | 


ic 


1 


g cannot reconcile phras 
with fact. No patriotism, not trans 
! into action, can find immed 
response in a suffering mind. H 
uncomplaining and is reluctant 
reveal his perplexities to an unit 
terested public 

May I present a chapter in the 


life an immigrant from his ow: 
viewpoint and in his own Enelis} 
words? It is the case of a norma! 


school graduate working four 
hours a day doing manual work 

“L am twenty-three years old. | 
graduated from an Italian Norma 
School and served as an officer i1 


the Italian Army. I arrived in 
America December 21, 1921. 
“Unless one has been an imm 

grant, one cannot understand his 


burdens. It is the way of the cross 
Before to come here I dreamed of 
America as rich in opportunities, 
but I find that they are not at the 
hand of everybody. They looked 
on top of a tower, the only way to 
reach there was by knowledge of 
English, spirit of sacrifice and good 
Gisposition to work. 

“Without losing time, I fre 
quented different schools for Eng 


lish. No interest was taken in any 
work for me. I studied at home and 
learned rules of grammar. They 


helped me to understand what the 
teacher took one hour to explain 
Many educated immigrants pay fo: 
private lessons, for they make mor: 
progress with someone to explain in 
Italian 
“After of school 


three months 


another need presented itself, eco 


a7 


nomic. 


should 
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nomic. I could not live on the a mistake but when he said ‘get to 
shoulders of my family Another work’ I realized what I was to do 
student and I looked for work. We _ I thought it better to get through 
saw work signs in Italian news-_ with life or go back to Itaiy if | had 


papers but when we went to places 
the jobs were always filled. Every 
lay for two months, we 


went look- 


Ing for work A few employers 
vere kind and took our names but 
ve never heard from them; others 

uld say, ‘Are you Italian?’ the 


same as asking, ‘Are you animal ?- 
No position for you.’ 

“Finally I had good fortune to get 
, position cleaning floors and learn- 
ing to make candy in the store of 
Greek lady who lived in same house 
with us. She kept me for one week 
and paid to me five dollars. ‘As you 
do not speak English, I give you 
only five dollars’, she said. 

“IT sought work for three more 
weeks in different factories; then I 
was taken by a friend, a man with 
a technical education in Italy, to 
work in a kitchen of a hotel. I 
washed pans, cleaned floors, took 
care of ice box. From the bitter 
cold I was forced to go to the heat 
of the baking ovens, where I cleaned 
the iron grates. At the end of the 
first day I fainted away in a dark 
But I determined to con- 


corner. 
tinue for I needed money. | re- 
mained here for two months. I re- 


ceived $10.00 a week and was sup- 
posed to have two meals. But I 
could not eat where there was no 
light, no air, and ill smells. 
“Another Italian friend took me 
to a large department store. At the 
beginning, the employer was very 
kind to me. I thought to have a 
good position in office sorting mail 
eight hours a day. A man took me 
to the basement, where I saw men 
dressed in black shirts and caps 
pushing boxes of waste paper. The 


man took me to a small room and 
gave me a shirt and cap, handed me 
I thought he was making 


a broom 


funds. | kep everything to myself 
My family never knew the kind of 
work I was doing or hardships I 
had 

“There were other Italians work 
ing there who had higher education 
in Italy but whose English was 
scant. I stayed here eight months 


and received $18 a week 

“Tl became 
using my training. I! had no time 
for the mind. I was too 


hild again a far as 


exhausted 
at night to study because I went te 


work at five o'clock in the morning 
and finished at 
This young man read in an Italian 
newspaper of English 
class for educated Italians. He 
the class and then his problem was 
recognized. A class for social work 
ers to learn Italian was formed and 
he was engaged to teach it. During 
the day he was placed with a de 
signer to make the popular tye-dyed 
handkerchiefs. This work lasted 
for a few months only; then he 
came to the office for information 
concerning insurance work in 
America. Contact was with 
one of the largest insurance com 
panies and he has become one of 
their most successful agents He 
stands second in rating out of thirty 
agents in one district His salary 
averages $55.00 a and he is 
planning to enter college next fall 
with the purpose of becoming a 
teacher of romance language 
Another interesting 


seven at night.” 
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written by a law student, who wa: 
for many years a barber. He real 
izes that years of effort might have 
been saved had he had the d n 


tage of vocational and 
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America in August 
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was immediately secured for the 
man as caretaker of a large estate 
under an Italian superintendent 
They were provided with a newly 
built, eight-room fuel and 
light, and hundred dollars 
monthly. The owner of the estate, 
who spends part of her time at her 
villa in Italy, became personally in- 
terested in this superior family. She 


house, 


one 


began to take Italian lessons from 
the wife, and to give English in re- 
turn. The artist has been decorat- 
ing the walls of the main house with 
Italian The family 
been there several months. They 
speak English well and, needless to 
say, they are saving to build their 
own home in America instead of to 
buy a return ticket to Italy. 
Another typical case is that of a 
graduate of the University of Na- 
ples, who was willing to do anything 
after drifting trom one employer to 
another. He had been previously 
placed by a social worker in a dish 
washing position in a second-rate 
restaurant. The conditions revealed 
were deplorable. Through a friend, 
who had been assisted, he was final- 
ly directed to the office of the North 
Bennet Street Industrial School. No 
matter what shortcomings the eve- 
ning school may have, it had evi- 
dently not failed in teaching him 
“America” for he said in a pathetic 
manner—‘“My country tis of thee, 
sweet land ot liberty, not for me, 
not for me!” A position as an ac- 
countant in an Italian importing 
house was found for him, where he 
could use part of his previous train- 
ing. He is beginning to realize that, 
after all, America is a land of op- 
portunity. Because of his congenial 
employment, his attitude towards 
life has been changed to one of hope 
and his self-respect has been re- 
stored. Doubtless, hundreds of stu- 


scenery has 


dents, who constitute an important 
element in our immigrant popula- 
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tion, silently bear this feeling in 
their hearts 
Latent capacity and previous 


training are not sufficiently recog 

by society. Chance guidan 
as illustrated by the previous cass 
is responsible for the sudden chan; 
in the immigrant short 
after arrival in this country. The 
immigt cannot reconcile phrase 
with fact. No patriotism, not tran 
lated into action, can find immed 
response in a suffering mind. H: 
uncomplaining and is reluctant 
reveal his perplexities to an unit 
terested public 

May I present a chapter in the 
life of an immigrant from his ow: 
viewpoint and in his own English 
words? It is the case of a norma! 
school graduate working four 
hours a day doing manual work 

“I am twenty-three years old. | 
graduated from an Italian Norma 
School and served as an officer in 
the Italian Army. I arrived in 
\merica December 21, 1921. 

“Unless one has been an imm 
grant, one cannot understand his 
burdens. It is the way of the cross 
Before to come here I dreamed of 
America as rich in opportunities, 
but I find that they are not at the 
hand of everybody. They looked 
on top of a tower, the only way to 
reach there was by knowledge of 
English, spirit of sacrifice and good 
disposition to work. 

“Without losing time, I fre 
quented different schools for Eng 
lish. No interest was taken in any 
work for me. I studied at home and 
learned rules of grammar. They 
helped me to understand what the 
teacher took one hour to explain 
Many educated immigrants pay for 
private lessons, for they make mor: 
progress with someone to explain 1 
Italian 

“After three months of 
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nomic. I could not live on the’ a mistake but when he said ‘get to 
shoulders of my family. Another work’ I realized what I w to do 
student and I looked for work. We I thought it better to get through 
aw work signs in Italian news-_ with life or go back to Italy if | had 
pers but when we went to places’ funds. I kept everything to myself 
the jobs were always filled.. Every My family never knew the kind of 


lay for two months, we went look- 
ing for work. A few employers 
were kind and took our names but 
we never heard from them; others 
would say, ‘Are you Italian?’ the 
same as asking, ‘Are you animal? 
No position for you.’ 

“Finally I had good fortune to get 
, position cleaning floors and learn- 
ing to make candy in the store of 
Greek lady who lived in same house 
with us. She kept me for one week 
and paid to me five dollars. ‘As you 
do not speak English, I give you 
only five dollars’, she said. 

“[ sought work for three more 
weeks in different factories; then I 
was taken by a friend, a man with 
a technical education in Italy, to 
work in a kitchen of a hotel. I 
washed pans, cleaned floors, took 
care of ice box. From the bitter 
cold I was forced to go to the heat 
of the baking ovens, where I cleaned 
the iron grates. At the end of the 
first day I fainted away in a dark 


say, 


corner. But I determined to con- 
tinue for I needed money. I re- 
mained here for two months. I re- 


ceived $10.00 a week and was sup- 
posed to have two meals. But I 
could not eat where there was no 
light, no air, and ill smells. 
“Another Italian friend took me 
to a large department store. At the 
beginning, the employer was very 
kind to me. I thought to have a 
good position in office sorting mail 
eight hours a day. A man took me 


to the basement, where I saw men 
dressed in black shirts and caps 
pushing boxes of waste paper. The 


man took me to a small room and 
gave me a shirt and cap, handed me 
a broom. I thought he was making 


work I was doing or hardshiy I 
had 

“There were other Italians worl 
ing there who had higher education 
in Italy but whose English was 
scant. I stayed here eight months 
and recs ived SI8 week 

“IT became a child again as far as 


using my training. |] 
for the mind. I was 
at night to study because I went to 
work at five o'clock in the morning 
and finished at seven at night.” 
This young man read in an Italian 
newspaper of our special English 
class for educated Italians. He joined 
the class and then his problem was 
recognized. A class for social work 
ers to learn Italian was formed and 
he was engaged to teach it. During 
the day he was placed with a de 
signer to make the popular tye-dyed 
handkerchiefs. This work lasted 
for a few months only; then he 
came to the office for information 
concerning insurance work in 
America. Contact was made with 
one of the largest insurance com 
panies and he has become one of 
their most successful agents He 
stands second in rating out of thirty 
agents in one district. His salary 
averages $55.00 a week and he is 
planning to enter college next fall 
with the purpose of becoming a 
teacher of romance languages 
Another interesting story 1s 
written by a law student, who was 
for many years a barber. He real 
izes that years of effort might have 


too exhausted 


been saved had he had the advan 
tage of vocational and educational 


guidance 
“Il came 
America in 


Sunny 
1903, and as 


from 
\ucust, 


| 
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according to the law of that time I 
was just old enough to go to work, 
I took employment in one of the 
textile mills in the city where I had 
established myself. 1 worked there 
three and a half years, and then | 
secured steady 
barber, a trade | had begun to learn 
in Italy. In the barber shop, the 
vague desire | had entertained from 
childhood to do 
than manual labor developed into 
which gathered momen- 


employment as a 


something better 


ambition 


tum according as | had more and 
more contact with intelligent peo 
ple. ! wanted to go to school, but 
where and how? I! could not attend 


evening schools regularly b« 
till eight o’clock nights. At 
tending out of 
question as I had no means. My 
folks not only could not help me, 
but they needed my help as I was 
the eldest of the seven children at 
home. 

“My desire to get an education, 
with its verification hindered by 
these circumstances, was a problem 
that occupied my mind constantly 
for six years. And the more I be- 
came proficient in conversing in 
English, and the more intelligent | 
could talk, the more difficulties | 
discovered. I asked the industrial 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A. if he 
could teach me or get some one to 
teach me English, and he said that 
from the way I could talk the lan- 
guage I was qualified to teach and 
not to be taught in that institution. 
Then I asked the principal of the 
evening high school if he could not 
make some kind of special arrange- 
ment for me in view of the fact that 
I was anxious to learn and that I 
could not get to school until after 
eight o’clock. ‘We can’t do any- 
thing unless you register and attend 
as a regular student’, was the an- 
swer he gave to my plea. Finally a 


cause | 
worked 


day school was 


school teacher consented to give me 


her aid 


private lessons, and with 
once or twice a week, after a couple 
of years | was able to pass the er 
trance examinations to Phillips An 
dover Academy. 1 worked my way 
through that institution and re 
ceived $300 in scholarship throug! 
Harvard College where I was grad 
uated with the class of 1921. Now 
have completed two years as a st 
dent in the Harvard Law Sch 

where | hope to go back 


and complete the 


next 
work To! 
degree 


| examine myself now 


\' he neve 
sometimes | wonder whether | 
qualified to be a lawver, whether 
characteristics and  temperat 
are adapted for that profess 
Time only can tell that. Sometime 
I think that had some private ind 


vidual or some one connected w 
institution taken interest 
guide d and advised me 


some 
me and 
might have made a different choi 
One thing is true, however, that 
had there been some one who coul 
guide and encourage me, I might 
have got started three or four years 
sarlier and that length of time 
means a lot to one who has neither 
time nor money to throw away.” 
Frequently, quite regardless of 
his previous education or trade 
training, it is assumed that a person 
who cannot speak English must of 
necessity be an unskilled laborer 
For example, a young Italian, wh 
had been a stone mason in Tuscany, 
had worked during his first years in 
the United States as a porter in 
department store. At a commer 
cial employment agency, the Ameri 
can experience only was considered 
and a second position was given to 
him of similar grade. Being finally 
directed to our office, he was given 
information relating to the masons’ 
union and to the conditions of a 
mason’s work in America. After 
securing a good position in the trade 
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a which he was trained, he re- of vocatior 
. 1ed to the School and asked to vancement 
his first citizenship paper made have | 
H menta ttitude toward prepare fi 
Smerica had changed by a wider cases, actual 
| portunity for proper adaptation have in our h 
‘ \¢ no time does the immigrant ne halt-ve 
cat il guidance more than case Ch ecul 
ecuring his first work No printing abing 
\mericanization system idequate sterv. interior d 
thout a suseslonn! guidance pro- and machine sl 
38 cram It is inefficient and fruitless have been made 
h civics and strive to make’ one has changed 
ns, and neglect the adjustment was done because 

. f the immigrant in industry His a relative 

' standards, his home life, his civic Maladiustment 
life reflect his ada ptability and con- vented at. thi out yetore 
tentment in work. idealist comes into 

d It is futile to continue digging out real aspects of lif \< 
the present maladjustments of the the federal government trols ti 
older generation. The only hope for = entran of immigrants into this 

) them would seem to be in education po has exclusive { 

| for the use of leisure time. It is all sources of information, it w 
this mass and what it thinks and seem that it should undertake an 
does in its leisure hours, either extensive vocational! ruidance pro 

bli dly or intelligently, that will oram, the expense of such a pro 

ltimately fix the trend of their de- gram to be distributed on a simil 
velopment basis to the Smith ankes Act. This 

An equally important question is work may be organized wu der tl 
how to find suitable places for United States Deparment of | 

} young immigrants between the ages and the Division of Immigration in 
§ 16 and 20. who have no training cooperation with local inspectors 0! 
abroad, the first industrial position immigration 

be ing in the United States Even \t the port of entrance: 
more than the native born do these classified for the various t 

F young people need occupational in immigrants should be distributed 1 

formation and euidance in order the ancuage of the immigrant, 

He that an intelligent choice may be directing newcomers to a central 

§ made possible bureau where vocational 

As may be noticed in the cases cational guidance might be 

wi) given, the chief means of imparting The function of such a pl 

S information to the immigrant 1s_ be clearly defined nd 

through the expensi\ ind disas- troduction with infor? 

process of labor turnover, 1.e., the applicant’s educat 

ey kt cing about from iob to job. dus trial status given to pre t at 
Many of these young people have the bureau for filing 
been discovered doing pick and Federal Vocational Guidance 
shovel work, their minds and bodies ffices hould be 
suffering from lack of development every city wher: 

] 


at a vital time in life. When con- found. The staff should in 
j tact has been made and knowledge director, who has knowledge of the 
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principles of vocational guidance as 
well as experience in immigrant 
work: and assistants whose duties 
should consist of interviewing, 
record keeping, field work, such as 
industrial visiting, home visiting, 
follow-up work. If assistants have 
no knowledge of the language, in- 
terpreters should be employed. 
During the organization of such 
an extensive system, immediate 
measures may be taken under the 
existing educational machinery. As 
nearly all the educated and skilled 
immigrants realize the importance 
of English, they enroll for a brief 
period, at least, in a day or evening 
school for immigrants. A vocation- 
al counselor should have an office in 


such schools to handle the occupa 
tional problems of the newcomers 


This plan may be carried out under 


the Americanization program of th: 
State Department of Education 

Upon our policy of dealing wit! 
the immigrants, depends, to a ver) 
large measure, the progress and na 
ture of the development of the Na 
tion, economically, politically, and 
socially. If Americans are to con 
tinue to admit immigrants to this 
country, they should devise a s 
tem which is fair both to Ameri 
and to the immigrants. Industri 
schools, and government depart 
ments should unite in a comprehe: 
sive plan of economic and socia 
assimilation. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AT THE DELGADO TRADES 
SCHOOL, NEW ORLEANS 


Rosert Brypdon 


Chief Instructor in Mechanical Drafting 


The origin of group conscious- 
ness of the skilled artisan group lies 
in the creative instinct or producer 
impulse which is present in each in- 
dividual born into the world to be a 
mechanic. This instinct is just as 
apparent in the boy as in the man. 
This is true because the urge to 
create, build, assemble, finish, and 
repair is the natural self-expression 
of that boy or that man. It is as 
much his self-expression as is the 
music produced by the pianist or the 
painting created by the brush of the 
artist. The music teacher tells his 
pupils to “think, think, think”, and 
the artist is told to “mix his paint 
with brains”. Likewise the mind of 
the skilled mechanic must co-ordi- 
nate with his hands. 

Did you ever watch a youngster 
with a clock mechanism? That 


bunch of cogs will not appeal to the 


imagination of every boy, but if | 
is destined to be a mechanic he wil 
have an itch to take it to pieces, 01 
it up, and put it together agair 
Under his nimble fingers its wheel 
whirl and purr, but it doesn’t get 


back into the clock. He builds 
little boat or wagon or somethir 
and installs the erstwhile cloc! 


works and off it goes. A cas: 
self-expression creative instinct 
Your car stops unaccountab! 
You push and pull, twist and turt 
all to no avail. Then you call in t! 
auto mechanic. He always has suc! 
perfect confidence in his ability t 
start the works going that 
catch it and become fascinated 
you watch him. He inspects eac! 
step of the ignition from battery to 
spark plug, quietly thinking ol! 
every possible cause of the trouble 
Then the gas line from tank to 


you 
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cylinder gets the once over, and so 
on. He locates the trouble, fixes it, 
and you drive off complaining be- 
cause he charged you so much when 
it was all so easy for him. And it 
was easy for him because it was his 
natural impulse, his self-expression. 

Homely, everyday examples, true, 
but this instinct is in evidence equal- 
ly in the plumber, machinist, car- 
penter, painter, electrician, and 
other skilled tradesmen. Without 
this instinct it is a serious mistake 
for boy or man to enter or continue 
in this class, because such work will 
never be easy for him, and he will 
never really like it, with little likeli- 
hood of success as a consequence of 
his dislike for it. 

Therefore, when the vocational 
guidance counselor comes to con- 
sider advising a boy to take a trade 


it is this factor which must be 
sought and found before such ad- 
vice is actually given. The boy 


must be allowed an opportunity to 
express himself with his hands and 
brains, if he cannot give evidence of 
having already done so. Any sensi- 
ble attempt to guide a boy into the 
vocation for which he is best fitted 
must contemplate three general fac- 
tors at least, and each of these has 
its many divisions and sub-divisions 
which demand attention: 

First. The boy must become as 
far as possible a known quantity. 
It is not enough to know just the 
vital statistics and his school record. 
Other considerations such as home 
and hereditary influences, vocation 
al contacts, his general type, etc., 
have a direct bearing upon a de- 
cision as to his aptitude for a cer 
tain vocation and his ultimate pos- 
sibilities. 


Second. The vocation must be 
well understood and the qualifica- 
tions necessary for the boy to 


possess if he is to have a fair chance 
of success in it. And of course the 


field of vocation is a very wide one, 
especially in such a large communi 


ty as New Orleans, and its en 
virons. 

Third. The capability of the v 
cation selected to absorb an addi 


tion in the community 

To sum the three factors in a sen- 
tence, the vocational-guidance coun- 
selor must attempt to match the boy 
to a vocation for which there is a need in 
that community. The capability of 
any community to absorb fresh 
man power in its various industrial 
activities may be generalized as fol 
lows: 

First. A growing community 
must have new material to make it 
grow. This is a natural development 

Second. There is a natural turn- 
over in every organization. Assum- 
ing that an organization should re 
main at a standstill as to its numer 
ical strength, there are always 
changes in personnel due to such 
causes promotion, demotion, 
change of occupation, removal from 
community, sickness, death, ete 
Such eventualities as strikes, lay 
offs, temporary lack of work 
temporary rush of work calling for 
sudden decrease and 
force, while very definitely affecting 


and 


increas¢ oO! 


the situation at times, are in the 
nature of accidents and cannot be 
foretold nor avoided They cannot 
be counted upon, nor should they 
be. The prospect of new material 
in vocations therefore rests upor 
natural growth and turn over 

Factors to be considered other 
than the above aré Labor laws 
affecting minors, union regulations 


atti 


gradu 


as to apprentices, labor 
tude toward school and its 
ates. 

The second qualification men 
tioned above, that the various voca- 
tions should be well known as to the 
qualifications which should _ be 
possessed by an apprentice upon 


union 


+} 
a 
a 
id 
1s 


ntering them, demands of the trade 
school counselor a rather wide and 
vocations 

that such a 
shall been engaged 
in each of the trades. This would 
of course be impossible. But a 
background of experience in one or 
manufacturing com- 

very 


intimate contact with 
It is not necessary 


-ounselor have 


more large 
panies would afford a 
fund of knowledge upon which 
work, because of the many trades 
working together in such an organ- 
ization and their mutual co-ordina- 
tion necessary to function as a har- 
monious combination, which is gen- 
erally true of all successful indus- 
trial organizations. 

Thus, for instance, a foreman in 
the machine shop of a large indus- 
trial plant would have a very accu- 
rate conception of such trades as 
carpentry, cabinet making, pattern 
making, foundry, plumbing, pipe 
fitting, steam engineering, electri- 
city, painting, and sheet metal 
working,—in addition to his own 
trades of machinist and tool and die 
maker. This is true because he 
comes into intimate contact with 
these trades every day, and in this 
way comes to know the fundamen- 
tal requirements of the respective 
mechanics as well as of the trades, 
and a wide-awake trade worker gen- 
erally knows conditions affecting 
his own and allied trades through- 
out the community at large. He 
gets this in large measure through 
his trade organization and 
trade journals. Thus he keeps in- 
formed of the economic conditions 
of the community. 

This brings us back to the boy 
himself,—the youngster offering 
himself as an entrant into a trade, 
to learn to earn his living in the 
community. This is really the first 
and most important consideration. 
All other experiences f 


good 


to 


local 


form the 
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background counselor's 
in each such case 
At Delgado Trades School the 


is no organized system of vocatio1 


c1s10nNn 


al guidance other than the person 


the assistant director who int 
views each new student upon enrol 
ment. N« th 


as yet, 1s there any 
ganized effort at vocational pl 
ment or follow up or research work 


This, it is hoped, will all develop 


time. So, exact figures are not 
available in connection with the 
lowing statements. Approximat 


percentages however, are accurat 

enough for this general discussion 
[t is estimated that of all the new 

enrollments this 


school about 


forty per cent of the boys come 


with their minds already made wy 
as to which trades they desire 

take, and generally have had enoug 
trade contact to make an intelligent 
decision. These boys almost invari 


ably succeed in their work. Che 


only problem presented is occasion 
ally that of finding a place for then 
in the desired trade shops. 

Another forty per cent come 
are not so sure, but upon investiga 
tion into their previous experien 
a decision can be arrived at. 

The remaining twenty per cent 1 
clude boys who are too young 
enter the trade, those who cannot 
decide which trade to take up, and 
those for whom there is no place it 
the shops at the time. 

This latter group is organized it 
to a class under the general tert 
of vocational guidance, and works 
in a shop fitted with a genera 
equipment suitable to the perforn 
ance of the elementary work of se. 
eral different trades. This sh 
under the nomenclature of the 


Smith-Huges law may be classed 
as “prevocational” and “vestibule.” 
It is, however, very definitely voca- 
tional guiding and vocational find- 
ing in its operation. 
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Von 


students are required to periorm 
mentary operations in 


trades such as carpentry, 
sheet 


several 
ferent 


wchine work, electrical, 


tal working, etc., with a regular 
dule of work in each trade In 
ldition they are allowed consider- 
lattitude in selecting their 


vork, making things they are per- 
nally interested in. This gives the 
real char- 


‘ov a chance to show his 
what 1S 


icter at its That is 
lesired above all else. 

In addition to this work, the boys 
in the vocational guidance depart- 
ment have the opportunity of get- 
ting first-hand contact with all of 
the trades taught in the school. 
They rub elbows with students in 
all the trades and see the mat work 
nd also the completed work turned 
ut by each trade group. As a re- 
sult the boys soon make up their 
wn minds as to the trades they are 
idapted to. A careful check is kept 
n each of these youngsters which 
s kept in this department for 
rect rd 


lhe time spent in this department 


best. 


valuable asset in several ways. 
Briefly : 
students who are backward 


The 
English or mathematics are given 
the opportunity to catch up. Others 
themselves in these sub- 


students become more 


idvance 
ects. These 
observant and get along faster in 
chosen trades than the aver- 
ige boy entering the trade directly 
rom the outside. They become 
“school-broke” which insures mini- 
mum loss of time or effort after 
they are placed in their trades. They 
re taught the care and handling of 
This in itself broadens 
their general trade intelligence, and 
skill in the elementary 


operations of several trades. 

It is significant that all of the 
regular trade teachers in the Del- 
gado faculty are unanimous in their 
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Above it was intimated that a 
problem is presented at times as to 
placing a boy in his chosen tt ide 
Chere 1s numerical limit in each 
shop ind seve! il o tl ps 
<eep practically up to tl n ill 
of the time 

An illustration of this and one 
that has rather interesting angles 1s 


the el 
of electrical appliances, 
of wireless telegraphy and the radio, 

the normal 
him, and excite his 1magi- 


So he experiments wit! 11s 


ctrical shop The mysteries 
the marvels 


appeal to boy nature, 
fascinate 
nation. 
cry stal set and exp! res the ign 
of his father’s 
he is 
wizard 


auto, and imag 


destined to b in electrical 


and his parents agree with 


him, glad to feel that he has settled 
this important question r hin : 

So he comes to Delgado and 
learns for the frst time that the 
electrical trade is crow led in New 
Orleans and in ad » th 
there is alread) large waitin 
of boys who wish to en that 
trade. Is he d ? N 
bit! He will gl 1 the v 
tional guid O 
shop and puts in a I ry 
until an opening can be found 
electrical shop for him. 
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he sticks to electricity and earns a 
place in the class—and there you 
are! 

Sometimes a revision of 
of vocation is necessary. 


choice 
A system 
of weekly reports on the progress 
of each student at school is in 
vogue, and these reports, submitted 
on the Training Outline Forms, are 
vised by the administration. In ad- 
dition instructors report on all cases 


where progress is slow or where ir 


adaptability is evident. In suc} 


cases the parents are called in and 
the matter explained and the boy 


given a chance in another trade 
desired and possible. Most of thes: 
changes occur in the first fey 
months of the first year at schoo 
though at times students have bee: 
granted extensions of time in whic! 
to improve. 


EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN TH! 
ARSENAL TECHNICAL SCHOOLS OF INDIANAPOLIS, 
WITH AN INTRODUCTORY BACKGROUND RELA. 
TIVE TO THE SCHOOL CITY AS A WHOLE 


James W. RIcHARDSON 


Chairman of the Occupational Study Group, Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Address at the Summer Conference of the New England Vocational Guidance Associatio 
at Harvard University, July 21, 1926 


In general, guidance in the Indi- 
anapolis public schools is not a dif- 
ferentiated educational activity, but 
theie is recognition of the neces- 
sity of formulating a definite guid- 
ance program. There are possibly 
two reasons for this condition. In 
the first place, since Indianapolis, 
like other thriving cities of its size, 
finds difficulty in providing for the 
building and tuition needs of its 
rapidly growing school population, 
the administration wisely recog- 
nizes that provision for such neces- 
sities takes precedence over that 
for any other purpose. In the sec- 
ond place, Indianapolis is develop- 
ing a guidance program which will 
meet local needs. Whereas indi- 
vidual guidance is now being cared 
for by administrative and super- 
visory officers in conjunction with 
the teaching staff, the writer be- 
lieves that from the cumulative ex- 
perience of those who are in actual 


touch with the guidance requir: 
ments of the school situation and 
from the theory and practice advo 
cated by the country’s leaders 
this activity, the school city 1S 
evolving a guidance program which 
will adequately meet local needs 
The school system is organize: 
upon the “six-two-four” 
Much has been done in the first six 
years to meet individual differences 
of pupils. The last two years of th 
elementary are organized 
upon the departmental basis whic! 
makes available some elective sub 
ject choices and much high schoo 
try-out to pupils. There appears t 
be general recognition of the need 
of guidance for pupils of the ninth 
grade, which is included in the 
four-year high school organization, 
and the problem of providing ade 
quate counseling for such pupils is 
being attacked. The solution of 
this problem will no doubt result in 
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co-ordination 


and high 


effective 
elementary 


more 


even 
between 
schools. 

At present there are in Indianap- 
olis four high schools, among which 
there is not as much clearly cut 
curricula differentiation as _ the 
names of the separate schools might 
indicate. The courses of study of 
all four contain the traditional high 
school subjects, but each places em- 


phasis upon certain curricula, 
which condition results in a kind 
of educational division of labor. 


The city is not divided into high 
school districts ; a pupil irrespective 
of the section in which he lives con- 
sults his own desires and conven- 
ience in choosing a high school. He 
can prepare himself for college in 
any one of the four, but if he has 
no college ambition or expectancy, 
he chooses the high school whose 


course of study most effectively 
meets his requirements. 
The Arsenal Technical Schools, 


which are comprised of Technical 
High School and fifteen two-year, 
federal-aided vocational schools, 
create for the pupil a most favor- 
able educational environment. The 
equipment is excellent and the pro- 
gram of studies, which is funda- 
mentally technical but permits a 
wide academic choice, is quite com- 
There is a_ laudable 
absence the system, ex 
cept for the two-year, federal-aided 


prehensive. 


of course 


vocational courses: but there are 
proper safeguards which provide 
tor curricula concentration and 


spread. The school is crowded, 


there being expected this autumn 


approximately fifty-five hundred 
pupils of whom about fourteen 
hundred are beginners. 

The guidance system is based 
upon self-diagnosis. Pupils are 
supposed to find their way into 
fields of study which will pre- 


pare them for college; or for en- 


un 


tering fields of skilled work after 


high school graduation; or for en 
tering the world’s work with some 


skill after a short, two-year, inten- 
sive vocational course; or for help 
in “finding themselves” by occupa- 
tional study or by 
try-outs. 

Pupils choose their subjects un 
der the supervision of 
room teacher. The crowded 
tion of the school 
ten-period day, 
room period must be 
condition along with the fact that 
little time can be arranged for indi 
vidual conferences makes it almost 
impossible for the he om 
teacher to do little more than check 
pupils’ choices for violations of the 
guidance regulations of the course 
of study. 

During the period of the school’s 
rapid growth from one hundred and 
eighty-three in 1912, the year of its 
establishment, to the fifty-five hun 
dred pupils it expects this autumn, 


pi evocational 
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necessitates a 
home 


short 
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me-fr 


the administration rightfully 
spent its energy and substance 
providing the physical m tr 
of the school situation and b 

ing up rich and manifold cu 1] 
opportunities of the hig 

which will meet tl 

needs of the num 

body in an admirable fashior hie 
next step in the imy \ 

the educational efficiency, f the 
school is so to present 


cula opportunities 
pupil 
most productive school 
of which he is capable H 
time is now ripe for th 


to effect the 


as 


ment of an effective counseling 
program, and beginnings to 1! 
end have been made First, an 


elective one-semester course in 0 
cupationa] study for the ninth grad 
pupil has been in operation for t! 
past few years. Second, there has 
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been established a department ol 
research for the statistical study of 
problems uliat oO th school. 


Third, the beginning of a placement 


bureau in the form i a committee 
teachers has ‘en functioning 
the last two years with gratifying 
results urth., study ninth 
grade personnel has resulted in 


delegating to a group of interested 
teachers the task of counseling be 
ginning pupils this year. Fifth, the 
need of part-time, co-operative 
courses is recognized, but the prob- 
lem is so to organize such courses 
that they will not become educa- 
tional “blind alleys.” Sixth, there 
has been established for boys in the 
ninth and tenth years an elective, 
two-year prevocational course 
which is comprised of twelve shop 
try-out activities with mechanical 
drawing = throughout. Seventh, 
there is an elective general clerical 


course in the ninth year which is “a 


try-out for those who continue 
commercial studies and is a gener 
preparation to those who drop out 
ot school at the end of the year for 


the menia! tasks of a differentiat 


yi 

fhis start toward the estab 
ment of an effective guidance 
gram in_ the Arsenal Tech 
schools tying; and in 
throughou city 
Much remains to be done b 
counseling can be do n 
prec ible scale, and a central 
guidance department which 
ordinate specific guidance activi 

} + ls } | ‘ 

may be established. The situatio 


however, is encouraging, for suc! 
an important matter as the torma 
tion of a guidance program merits 


much time-consuming and careful 
consideration. In this way useless 
experimentation and _ purposeless 
expenditure of time, effort, and 
money can be avoided. 


VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT THROUGH ADULT 
EDUCATION 


C. V. THomMas 


Director of Education, The Cleveland Y. M. C. A. School of Technology 


One of America’s great social and 
economic needs is the vocational ad- 
justment of adults who as boys and | 
girls entered industry untrained and 
unguided. The magnitude of the 
need for this adjustment was indi- 
cated by the President of the Wis- 
consin State Board of Industrial 
Education when he stated that 87 
per cent of the working boys and 
girls in Wisconsin between 14 and 
16 years of age are in blind alley 
jobs, and again, that one-half of our 
male population is not carried far 
enough by our educational sys- 
tem even to see, much less under- 
stand, the vocational opportunities 
afforded them. 


Birge’s study of 245,000 employ 
boys 16 to 18 years of age in } 
York State showed that 25 per cent, 
or 61,000, had dropped out of school 
before completing the sevent! 
grade; 50 per cent, or 122,000, had 
dropped out before finishing the 
eighth grade; and that 90 per cent, 
or 220,000, had not completed the 
first year of high school. 

A study of the attendance of 
Cleveland’s public school pupils for a 
twelve-year period showed that 
only 58 per cent finished the eight! 
grade and 15 per cent graduated 

Of the 183,700 


re in 


from high school. 
pupils enrolled in public, private, or 
church schools in Cleveland in May, 
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1923, 106,500 will finish the eighth 
grade and 28,000 will graduate from 
high school if the experience of the 


ust twelve years applies to the next 


pi 
twelve 

The Sixth Annual Report of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation stated that there were, be- 


tween the ages of 14 and 18 inclu- 
sive, 4,464,000 boys and girls out of 
school in the United States. Fur- 
ther statistics show that 50 per cent 
who ente first grade 
of st left at 16 
age and that only 15 out of every 
100 are in school when they are 18. 

The above facts are significant to 


of » boys 


years of 


ad 


those interested in vocational 

justment because it is difficult, and 
from many points of view inadvisa 
ble, to tear ha boy under 18 a trade 
A very smal! per cent of those who 
leave school before 18 are vocation 
ally trained Furthermore, 
who remain in_ school are not 


equipped in large numbers for the 
trades and other vocations because 
of the objectives of our elementary, 
secondary, and higher education. 
Large numbers of high school and 
college graduates must obtain their 
vocational skill after they have 
worked at positions for which they 
have had no training. Dr. C. A. 
Prosser has stated that more than 
twelve million adults over 18 years 
of age represent the group who 
need vocational training as adults. 

Adults seek vocational adjust- 
ment through study. According to 
Dr. Prosser wage earners paid out 


not less than twenty-five million 
dollars for correspondence instruc- 
tion in a single year. The Young 


Men’s Christian Association enrolls 
yearly over 90,000 adult students. 
Thirty- eight urban universities con- 
duct evening classes to meet the de- 
mand of adults for higher education 
Every large city has dozens of eve- 
ning schools filled with adult stu- 
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for educ 
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sent to a busi 
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posit and s 


sire for advancement led 
pletion of secondary then collegiate 
training in electrical engineering 
Charles Il. st 
for thirteen years, advancing 
through this from 

grapher to assistant 
agent, salesman, sales manager 


udied in an adult school 


pe riod 
h ing 


and 


now has his own business. Morris 
J. was an organizer for a large 
labor union for twenty years 


Through study of stationary engi 
neering, electricity, etc., he pre 
pared to be superintendent of a 
large commercial building 

Very often the necessity for in 
creased income to meet the family 
needs causes men to seek vocational 
adjustment through education A 
recent study of 16] had 
completed trade courses in an Auto 
Mechanics and Welding School 
showed that the average weekly is 
come of auto mechanics had been in 


men who 


creased from $20 to $33 and that of 
welders from $32 to $43. This state 

ment of the demand for vocational 
adjustment through study and the 
results accruing to the indivi 
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and to society might be enlarged in- 
definitely Often, however, the 
question is raised regarding the need 
for more trained men. Is vocation- 
al adjustment possible after training 
has been secured? Are there jobs 
for a larger number of skilled men? 

A study of the yearly vocational 
demands of Cleveland and the school 
atten 


ial 

tions has brought out some 


ance preparing for these voca 
interest- 
ing facts. The study of vocational 
demands was based principally upon 
the United Census figures 
The g statement shows the 
method used in figuring the voca 
tional demand. 

The 1910 census showed that 
there were 10,252 accountants, audi- 
tors, (except 
stores), etc., employed in Cleveland 
In 1920 this figure had increased to 
18,781. The per cent of increase 
from 1910 to 1920 was 83. The as- 
sumption was made that the per 
cent of increase from 1920 to 1930 
will approximate the per cent of in- 
crease from 1910 to 1920. The num- 
ber of new men needed during the 
ten-year period would therefore be 
15,588, or an average number of new 
men per year of 1,558. The assump- 
tion was also made that the aver- 
age individual would not work at 
this type of employment longer 
than thirty years. The 18,781 em- 
ployed in 1920 would therefore have 
to be replaced at the rate of 626 per 
year. The total number needed 
yearly, therefore, would be the sum 
of 1558 and 626, or 2184 

The same method was used in fig- 
uring the demand for marketing and 
sales people, foremen, shop manag- 
ers, superintendents, draftsmen, 
chemists, metallurgists, auto me- 
chanics, machinists, trained men in 
the building trades, architects, 


otates 


49 
rluowin 


bor ikkeepers, clerks, 


moulders, pattern makers and heat- 
ers, and other workers 
analysis 


This shows that the 


yearly vocational demands of Cleve 
land are: 


Bookkeepers, accountants, and clerks......2184 

Marketing men and salesmen......... 15 

Foremen, shop mgrs., supts., draftsmen..1104 
1] 


Auto mechanics 


Mac + 

Building trades 

Moulders, pattern 12 
Firemen and stationary engineers...... | 


Figures were then gathered whicl 
show the number of individua 
training for these vocations in pul 
lic and private schools. An estimat 
was also made of the length of tim 
based upon our present 
required to prepare 
individual adequately for a vocation 
For example, the opinion was that 
it would require an average of thre: 
years to prepare adequately fo 
bookkeeping or accountant’s posi 
tions, two years for marketing and 
sales work, three years for foremen 
shop managers, and draftsmen, et 
The yearly school attendance in 
Cleveland of students preparing for 
these vocations and the yearly 
school attendance necessary to sup 
ply Cleveland with trained men fol 
lows: 


training 


pre cesses, 


Yearly 
School schoo 
attendance atendance 
1922-23 nec sary 
Bookkeepers, accountants, 
Marketing men and sales- 
mer ‘ 1350 3000 
Foremen, megrs., 
supts., draftsmen.. 1100 3312 
Auto mechanics............... 902 1100 
1445 4850 
Building trades.................. 989 2538 
Moulders, pattern makers 326 2510 
Firemen and_ stationary 
343 


The above studies therefore indi- 
cate (1) that the masses of men 
enter industry untrained, and (2) 
that industry needs more trained 
men than the present school facili 
ties are providing 
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problems 
build a 
adapted to the 
and conditions 
men who are em 


The solution of the 
raised by these facts is to 
system of teaching 
psychology, needs, 
of masses ot 


the 
d Chis type of education has 


great social and economic signifi 
ri [he masses of men are de 
nanding, without an understanding 
the factors involved, a large 
oO! the world’s gO ds Lu 
it 1, contet ice ( lective bar 
raining, research lies are all be 
1S¢ na ttempt to solv i 
specific problems of economic 
ind social questions involved in 
hese demand 
\ study of basic facts and cond: 


lead to the 
onclusions (1) that if the m 
men are to have more must 
be produced; and (2) that if men 
are to be happy in their econom 
and social relations, they must know 
more about the that govern 
business and industry and underlie 


isses cf 


more, 


laws 


human relations. 

\s previously statistics 
show that only 15 out of every 100 
boys are in school when they are 18. 
Students of education say that it 1s 
very difficult to teach boys under 18 
1 trade. Lack of experience and 
immaturity make it almost impossi 
ble to teach boys the basic laws of 
economics and social relations. The 
education of adults must be accepted 
as the community’s way of raising 
the intelligence and increasing the 
earning power of the men who 
work. Grown men appreciate the 
value of training and have the 
necessary experience in life to grasp 
and apply what they are taught. The 
concept of the adult is based on ex- 
perience. The adult student has the 
“attitude to learn”. Decrease in 
working hours has given men time 
for this adult educational work. 


stated, 


Only 5 per cent of our people receive 
higher education. , If only 25 per 


cent of 


damental capa 


or 
the nu b tl 
ed tion 1s tl ( } 
the total of those 
da ( I] 
dul luca t 
to en vy the rw 

ome prin 

ture can | 

ut Oo n 1 ] 
cation, in addition t nal me 
to produce d 
their work more, 1s a1 ns of help 
ing men to understand the meaning 


of work, the factors ent 
the creation of real wealth, tl 
ural that are in human rela 
tions, and the function, ethics, and 
religion of business and industry 

In conclusion it is evident (1) that 


laws 


there is a great need for the voca 
tional adjustment of adults, (2) that 
large numbers of adults seek this 
adjustment through education, (3) 
that trained adults have an oppor 
tunity for vocation il adjustment 
and (4) that adult education has ad 
vantages in the attitude to learn, the 
experience and the understanding of 
economic conditions of its students 
A most natural and efficient method 
for the vocational adjustment oft 


adults 1s through adult « 


TO MEMBERS OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATIONS 


Have you renewed your member 


ship in your local vocational guid 
ance association, or in the National 
Association, for the cu 
You should do this promptly that 
your subscription to The Vocational 
ce Magazine may 


rrent year? 


Guida not be inter 
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ere 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT om, 


We have presented in this number 
of The Vocational Guidance Magazine 
a group of six major articles of 
wide variety and of a high degree of 
interest. We would speak briefly 
of several of these. 

One of our local association mem- 
bers has expressed the wish that 
each number of the magazine might 
contain some article of interest to 
workers in college guidance. An- 
other, an instructor in 
education, has 
present as often as 
terial upon educational 
These two things we have endeav- 
ored to do steadily, and the first 
article in this number, “Evaluating 
the Successive Steps of a Student’s 
Progress”, by Dr. Herbert A. Toops 
of Ohio State University, meets 
both needs. Dr. Toops has prepared 
this article expressly for publication 
in the magazine and our readers will 
recognize it as one of the most 
scholarly contributions yet appear- 
ing in our columns. 

Vocational guidance has not only 
advanced steadily in the great field 
of education, from the grades up 
through the university and in both 
public and private institutions, but 
it has passed over into the great 
field of employment. It has carried 
with it something of the practice of 
tests and measurements used in edu- 


school of 
suggested that we 


possible ma- 
guidance. 


cation, and our second article, 
“Psychological Measurement of 
Office Employees of the Ralston 


Purina Company”, by Miss Gladys 
M. Johnson, psychologist of the 
company, gives us an excellent ac- 
count of a scientific study of a great 
group of employees. 


Professor Frank Parsons. of 


whom we have spoken several tim 
in these columns as the chief pi 
neer and founder of organized vi 
cational guidance, was first a socia 
worker among immigrants in ¢! 
North End of Boston. Out of h 
exp riences with 
especially with young men in 1 
of guidance into right employn 


these pe 


community, Parsons 


service and 


im new 
veloped his great 
the foundation upon which w 
been building in other Ame: 
communities through the eighteer 
vears now passed since his 
Since his day, however, no one has 
study 
needs of the 


made systematic of the 
vocational-guidance 
immigrant until the paper present 
herein, “The Need of Vocationa 
Guidance for Immigrants”, by Miss 
Mildred Coburn Scott. For some 
years, in more recent time, Miss 
Scott was the vocational counselo! 
in the North Bennet Street Indus- 
trial School on Salem Street in the 
North End of Boston. On this same 
street also stood the Civic Service 
House where Parsons had begun his 
work. Miss Scott, however, found 
a new type of immigrant, resulting 
from changes in immigration and 
local movements of population 
through a half generation. In this 
paper she has given us not merely 
the results of her personal work 
with this new immigrant, but a plan 
for a large-scale, publicly supported 
solution of the problem of the new 
comer in our communities. 


The articles by Robert Brydon 


and James W. Richardson deal with 
guidance in techaical education, and 
that by C. V. Thomas with counse! 
ing in religious and social work. 
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FIELD DEPARTMENT 


SPRING CONFERENCE OF THE 
NEW ORLEANS VOCATIONAL 
AND EDUCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION 


April 21, 22, and 23, 1926 


EmMA PritcHArp COooLey 


Secretary 


The cause of Vocational Guid- 
ance received a distinct impetus in 
Louisiana during the week hegin- 
ning April 18, when Dr. John M. 
Brewer, Director of the Bureau of 
Vocational Guidance at Harvard 
University, came to the state at the 
invitation of the Louisiana State 
University, South Western Insti- 
tute at Lafayette, the New Orleans 
Vocational and Educational Guid- 
ance Association, and the Members’ 
Council of the Association of Com- 
merce. Cooperating with the New 
Orleans organizations were eight 
civic, social, and educational organ- 
izations, all interested in a common 
problem. 

One hundred men and women at- 
tended the dinner given in honor of 
Dr. and Mrs. Brewer at the Orleans 
Club on the evening of Wednesday, 
April 21. Here Dr. Brewer stressed 
the value of occupational informa- 
tion classes. He said, that the edu- 
cational world is full of machinery 
to do things for children and to 
children, but it is time we let chil- 
dren do things for themselves. The 
work of vocational guidance is that 
of the awakening of children to do 
things for themselves. He called 


attention to the fact that not only 
school ad business but the human 


relations and character qualities 
should be considered. 

every 
Brewer spoke, the subject of voca- 
tional guidance as a_ preventive 
measure was stressed and emphasis 
put upon the value to the public in 
future years, since the returns for 
guiding a child according to his 
aptitudes and the showing of men 
tal tests cannot be realized at once 
The Morning Tribune of April 23 
describes Dr. Brewer’s lectures on 
April 22, as “three epochal lectures 
on a subject of vital importance.” 
business men, and 


occasion when Dr 


Coilege girls, 
members of practically every social, 
civic, and educational organization 
in New Orleans heard Dr. Brewer 
present the vocational 
guidance to the students of New- 
comb College, the Members’ Coun- 
cil of the Association of Commerce, 
and a community assembly under 
the auspices of the New Orleans 
Vocational Guidance Association. 

On Friday Dr. Brewer addressed 
the New Orleans Educational Asso- 
ciation on “Methods of Teaching 
Occupational Information Classes 
All meetings were attended by hun 
dreds of people and it was esti- 
mated that two or three thousand 
individuals heard the 
sented from some point of view 

Mr. Charles H. Stumberg, Dire« 
tor of the Extension Department of 


cause of 


re 
subject pre- 


the Louisiana State University, 
writes: “We feel under obligation 
to the New Orleans Vocational 


Guidance Association for making it 
possible to have had the delightful 
visit trom Dr. and Mrs. Brewer. 
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Dr. Brewer spoke once to a group 
of students and was very clear in 
his presentation of vocational guid- 
ance. I am sure he left a fine im- 
pression on them. Monday after- 
noon he addressed the faculty and 
a large number of visitors came 
from the city of Baton Rouge to 
hear him. I feel confident that his 
visit will be followed by the initial 
step looking toward more careful 
student guidance in our institution.” 

The New Orleans Vocational 
Guidance Association is seeking 
through meetings where national 
speakers present the cause of voca- 
tional guidance to develop a wide- 
spread interest, not only in New 
Orleans, but throughout the state. 
During the season of 1925-26, sev- 
eral interesting meetings were held 
when local speakers addressed the 
assembly. At practically every 
meeting an overflow audience heard 
the presentation of the subject. 

In October, Mr. Bradley Buell, 
lately of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, now the Associate Director of 
the New Orleans Community Chest, 
spoke of the development of the 
movement from its pioneer stages 
until today, when it has assumed 
the dimensions of an all important 
factor in education. 

At an employment managers’ con- 
ference in December, representa- 
tives of the Western Union, of the 
Interstate Bank, of Woodward, 
Wight and Co., the largest supply 
house in the South, of Maison 
Blanche and Holmes, our largest 
department stores, presented the 
problems of employment managers. 

In March, representatives of the 
Y. W. C. A., the Knights of Colum- 
bus, Young Women’s Hebrew As- 
sociation, the Council of Jewish 
Women, and the International Cor- 
respondence Schools spoke on “Les- 
sening Educational Waste.” 

Attention should be called to the 


developed 
A very suc- 
cessful meeting was held with the 


interest which has 
throughout the state. 


Louisiana Teachers’ Association, 
during its annual convention at 
Baton Rouge, November 19, 20, and 
21, 1925. This meeting was at 
tended by more than one hundred 
people, among them a number of 
Parish Superintendents. The inter 
est manifested, no doubt, encour 
aged the executive committee of 
the Louisiana Teachers’ Associa 
tion in deciding to invite a nationa 
speaker to address the associatior 
at one of the general meetings of 
the next convention, November 
1926. 

Dr. Harry D. Kitson, Professo: 
of Education at Columbia Univer 
sity, and the president of the Na 
tional Vocational Guidance Asso 
ciation in 1924, has been invited t 
be the guest of the Louisiana 
Teachers’ Association, and to speak 
at two meetings. In this way the 
message will be carried to all sec 
tions of the state, and cannot but 
prove an active factor in the exten 
sion and development of Vocationa 
Guidance. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF 
THE NEW ENGLAND VOCA.- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 


For the Year 1925-1926 
FrepertcK J. ALLEN, Secretary 


The last Annual Meeting of th 
New England Vocational Guidance 
Association was held on May 14 
1925, at 4.15 p. m., at the Boston 
School Committee Chamber, 15 
Beacon Street, Boston. The pro 
gram was as follows: 

Address: 

Sidelights upon the Recent An- 
nual Conference of the Nation- 
al Vocational Guidance Asso- 
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ciation at Cincinnati. Dr. John cational Analysis. Dr. Harry 
M. Brewer, Director of the D. Kitson, Professor of Educa- 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance, tion, Teachers College, Colum- 
Harvard University. bia University 

Presentation of Membership Address : 
Campaign. Industry as a Problem for Vo- 
Election of Trustees and the cational Guidance. Dr. Arthur 
usual business. }. Todd, Professor of Sociology, 


The following were unanimously 


elected as Trustees for a period of 
three years: 


Wall 
Boland 


Mr. William E. 
Miss Mary A. 


Mr. John W. Wood and Mr. Her- 


bert A. 


Dallas were reélected as 


Trustees for the next three years. 


The Summer Conference of the 


Association was held in connection 
with the Harvard University Sum- 


mer Schoo! 


in the New Lecture 


Hall, Harvard University, on Thurs- 
day, July 23, 1925, at 2.30 p. m. The 
program was as follows: 


Address: 


The Scientific Method Vo- 


in 


Northwestern University, and 
Labor Manager, B 


Kuppen- 
heimer and Company, Inc 


Reports from the Field 


Miss Leona C. Buchwald, Voca 


tional and Educational Coun 
selor, Department of Educa 
tion, Baltimore 

Miss Mildred  ( Lincoln, 
Monroe Junior High School, 
Rochester, New York 

Mr. C. E. Partch, Instructor, 
Northwestern Missouri State 


Teachers College, and Instruc 
tor Education, 
School of Education, 
University 

Mr. Frederick 


Graduate 


Harvard 


THE ORIENTATION OF COI 
By Henry J. Doermann, Ed.D., Uni 


Introduction by Jonn M. Brewer, 


The college is a new world for the freshman 


The college may aid him, but the problem of adju 


for himseli. 


of the matter in successful 
Guiding principles of 


The second se 


“The heart 
Doermann. 
outline of its activities is given. 


is being done in American colleges with reference 


and guidance 


i informative book not only for educators, bu 
An informat t t y f lucators, | 
work touc 


ness executives and all others whose 
people effectively 


Indexed 


Price $3.00 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPAN\ 


Publishers of Scientific Books 
BALTIMORE, U. 


Cloth bound 
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New England Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. 

Discussion (With Questions from 

the Floor): 

Led by Dr. John M. Brewer, 
Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion and Director of the Bureau 
of Vocational Guidance, Grad- 
uate School Education, Har- 
vard University. 


The Fall Meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held on October 28, 1925, 
at the Boston School Committee 
Roems, 15 Beacon Street, Boston, 
with the following program: 


Aadress: 
Mrs. Caroline P. Stickle, Super- 
viser of Women’s Personnel, 
First National Bank, Boston. 

Address 
Mr. Burnelle G. Hawkins, Store 
Manager, Jordan Marsh Com- 
pany. 

Business. 


The December Meeting of the 
Association was held on December 
16, 1925, at the Boston School Com- 
mittee Rooms, 15 Beacon Street. 
with this program: 


Address: 

Mr. Charles S. Clark, Super 
intendent of Public Schools, 
Somerville, and Chairman of 
the Committee on School and 
Age Requirements of the Mas- 
sachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation. 


Discussion : 
Led by Mr. John C. Brodhead, 
Assistant Superintendent of 
the Boston Public Schools. 
Business. 


The Annuai Winter Conference 
was held on March 25, 1926, with 
the cooperation of the School of 
Education of Boston University, in 
Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston Univer- 


Two new books on 
For students 


A new book that will be very useful to young people who are facing the 
Especially the last chapter “How to Get 
Ready” should be studied before the first steps of job-hunting are taken. 
book discusses the individual's place in organized society and deals with broad 
social problems as well as the more specific work of guidance. 


question of choosing a life work. 


For teachers 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 


By A. H. Epcerton 
This is a practical, useful manual for all persons interested or involved in 
It explains briefly the need of this kind of service, 
describes prevailing methods in detail, and offers specific directions for helping 
students to plan courses and choose vocations wisely. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Chicago 
Boston 


vocational counseling. 


New York 
Atlanta 


vocational guidance 


MAKING A LIVING 


The Individual in Society 
By Leverett S. Lyon 


The 


Price $1.60. 


Price $1.60 


San Francisco 
Dallas 
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THE 


sity, 688 Boylston Street, Boston, at 


8 o’clock p. m. The program was 


as follows: 


Address of Welcome: 


Rev. Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, 
President of Boston University. 
Address: 

Sir John Adams, Professor 
Emeritus of London Univer- 


sity ; Lecturer, Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Statement in regard to the recent 
Annual Conference of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation. 


A joint meeting of the New Eng- 
land Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion and the Vocational Counselors 
of the City of Boston was held at 
the School Committee Chamber, 15 
Beacon Street, on Wednesday, June 
2, at 4.15 p. m. The program was 
as follows: 


Address: 
“The Kelation of Vocational 
Guidance to the School Curri- 


culum.” 
Dr. John M. Brewer, Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Guidance at Harvard 
University. 
Reports from the Field: 
By a number of Boston Voca- 
tional Counselors. 
Election of Trustees of the New 


England Vocational Guidance 
Association. 
This meeting combined in one 


program the Annual Meeting of the 
New England Vocational Guidance 
Association and the Spring Meet- 
ing of the Boston Vocational Coun- 
selors. 


The program of the Summer Con- 
ference of the Association held in 
connection with the Harvard Uni- 
versity Summer School in the New 
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Lecture Hall, Harvard University, 
on Wednesday, July 21, 1926, at 
2.30 p. m., was as follows: 
Presiding: 
Mr. Herbert A. Dallas, Presi- 
dent of the New England Vo- 
cational Guidance Association. 


AGaTesses. 

Dr. Franklin J. Keller, Princi- 
pal, East Side Continuation 


School, New York City. 
“Some Emotional Aspects of 
Vocational Guidance.” 
Mr. Paul Reading, Assistant 
Principal, Libby High School, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

“The Case Conference Meth- 
od in Problems of Every- 
day Life.” 

Miss Bessie MacBride, Voca- 
tional Assistant, Department of 
Vocational Guidance, Boston 
Public Schools. 

“Teaching the Class in Occu- 
pations.” 

Reports from the Field. 
Discussion (With Questions from 
the Floor): 
Led by Dr. Walter Van Dyke 
Bingham, Director, Personnel 
Research Federation, New 
York City. 


PROPOSED PROGRAM 


4 tor 
4 A Joint Meeting on Vocational Guidance 
by the 
American Vocational Association 
and the 
7 National Vocational Guidance Association 
at 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
on 
THURSDAY FORENOON, DECEMBER 2nd 
Chairman, L. H. Dennis, Deputy State Superin 
tendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania 
General T Developing Comprehensive Serv- 
d ice in Educational and Vocational Guidance 
1 An Ade ite Provision for Educational an 
Vocational Guidance 
(a) In a Junior High Sc! 


4 
John F. Friese, Director of Industrial 
Education and Guidance, St. Cloud, 
Minn 
(b) In a Continuation School 
R. H. Rodgers, Chief of Division of 


Vocational Teacher Training and Re 


search, Vocational School, Milwaukee 
Wis 
(c) In a College or University 
Iva L. Peters, Professor of Eco 
ind Guidance, Syracuse Univer 
A Comprehensive Program for Guidance 
Activities 
a) In a Progressive School System 
K. V. Kersey, Director of \V 
Education and Guidance, Los A 


Calif 
b) In a State System of Education 
H. L. Holbrook, State Cha 
Vocational Guidance, Harrisburg, I 
i Summary of Discussion 
f i. Edger Chairman of V« 
tion und Univer 
V nsin 
FRIDAY FORENOGN, DECEMBER 


Chairman, A. H. Edgerton, University of W 
consin 
General Topix Administering Trustworthy 1 
niques in Educational and Vocationa! ¢ 
ance 
1. How to Test Pupils’ Abilities and Interests 
Various Ways: 
(a) Through Exploratory Experienc« j 
and outside of School. 
Clyde A Bowman, Stout Instit 
Menomonie, Wisconsin. 
(b) By Means of Intelligence and Aptitude 
rests 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr., President, 
tional Vocational Guidance Associati 
Swarthmore College 
How to Conduct Studies about Occupationa 
Opportunitie 
(a) In a Small Community 
Charles A. Wardner, Director of Voca 
tional Education and Guidance, Jack 
son, Michigan 
(b) In a Large City System 
Mary P. Corre, Director of Occupa 
tional Research Division, Cincinnat 
Ohiec 
How to Respect 
Pupils 
(a) By using Case Studies for Guidanc: 
O. H. Day, Director of Vocationa 


Individual Differences 


Education, Kansas City, Mo 
(b) By Wise Placement and Follow Up 
fary Stewart, Director of U. S. Junior 
Employment Service, Washington 
4. Summary of Discussion 
Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Educatior 
Columbia University. 
SATURDAY FORENOON, DECEMBER 4t 
Chairman, W. Carson Ryan, Jr., Swarthmore 
College 
General Topic: Determining Appropriate Methods 
of Guidance Through Constructive Researc! 


TEACHERS WANTED 
Scientific Teacher-Placement 
National Teachers Agency, Inc. 

SYRACUSE 


INDIANAPOLIS 
MEMPHIS 


PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
NorTHAMPTON 
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The Investigation and Research Pro ts being 
Spo red | Vocat Gui Con 
tee of tl American \ at 1A 

5 H. rton, Chairma t 
| rsit W 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ABROAD 


GREAT BRITAIN 


indusirial and labour informaton, 
International Labour Office, Geneva 
August 2, 1926 


The methods 
ance adopted by the 
tute of Industrial Psychology in 
Great Britain were outlined at a 
meeting of the Committee on Edu 
cation and Industry for England and 
Wales, 24 February, 1926, as fol- 
lows: 

(1) The determination of the 
child’s gem ral ability and special 
aptitudes by means of suitable psy- 
chological tests 

2) The consideration of his 
school record and his present attain- 
ment in the usual school subjects 

(3) The consideration of the 
child’s physical condition, including 
his special senses and any defects 
which may affect his vocational fit 
ness. 

(4) The estimation of the child’s 
general character and temperament 
by means of a standardized oral in- 
terview. 

(5) The consideration of the 
child’s vocational opportunities and 
home circumstances, by means of a 
home visit. 

(6) Job-analysis, from the point 
of view of vocational guidance. 

With regard to the latter, the In- 
stitute submitted the following con- 
siderations: 

(1) A_ distinction should be 
drawn between the descriptions of 


of vocational guid- 


National Insti- 


1obs which ire a In 
il i i 
desc n 

) he 

rerou 
ip] 5 
iS usé ful I 
wanted. t 
y chil Ls 
cl vel ind 
workers” and “hand-work uch 
information is | 
but as a ier he 
ibilities of adol ent 
coming possibl 
differentiation 
needed in particular trades and oc- 
cupations must also | ked 

3) The exact study rf the 
quirements of trades and occupa 
tions should include psycl 
and physiological analyse 
requires a trained ob vel 
ployers who are 1] ng to assist 
find it difficult to d ribe p1 ly 
the mental and physical qualities 
most needed by their e1 
even when they 
poses for which | I 
desired. The collated statement f 
1 number of untrained obser\ re 
not satisfactory for purpost fine 


analysis 


GERMANY 
From Industrial and Labour Information, 
Geneva, September 13, 192 

Mr. Hermann Bues, Vocational 
Guidance Councillor of the Harburg 
Vocational 
lished in Arbeit und Beruf of 10 June, 
1926, the results of an enquiry un- 
dertaken among apprentices and 
young workers in industry, 


Guidance Office, pub- 
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merce, and handicrafts, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining their attitude 
towards their work and occupation. 

Detailed questionnaires were sent 
3,523 young workers between 14 
and 18 years of age, belonging to 35 
different occupations and_ four 
groups of unskilled workers. 

The most important points in the 
questionnaire related to the satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction of the 
worker with his work 

The number of replies received 
was 3,223, classified as follows: 

175 apprentices for office work 
1 engineering draughtsmen and 
4 commercial apprentices) ; 

1.854 handicrafts apprentices ; 

7 ng unskilled workers. 
remarkable fact appar- 
ent from the replies was that the 
majority of the handicraft appren- 
tices declared themselves satisfied 
with their work, whereas in propor- 
tion as merely mechanical work was 
approached, discontent increased. 
With regard to unskilled work, the 
young workers were generally neu- 
tral, their work affording them 
neither satisfaction nor discontent. 
In the latter case, the author was 
struck by the meagreness of the 
replies, particularly compared with 
the full and detailed answers given 
by the handicrafts apprentices. 


BELGIUM 


The /nstitut des Hautes Etudes in 
Brussels, in agreement with the 
Inter-municipal Vocational Guid- 
ance Office, has organized a com- 
plete course for the training of 
vocational guidance advisers. 

The course, which lasts for one 
year, includes theoretical and prac- 
tical work. The former will include 
general physiology and the physi- 
ology of the nervous system, gen- 
eral psychology of the nervous sys- 
tem, general psychology of the sen- 
sual organs, differential psychology, 


vocational guidance in its relation 
to economic environment, occupa 
tional hygiene, the psychology of 
adolescence, the labour market i: 
selgium, and methods of vocationa! 
guidance. The practical course will 
include the study of the different 
tests used in Brussels and exercises 
in individual guidance. 

A diploma is granted to studen 
after an examination by professors 
of vocational guidance. Student 
may be released certair 
courses if they possess a certificat 
from a competent authority to the 
effect that they are familiar wit! 
the subject in question; but they 
will be required to pass the exami 
ation in all the subjects. 

The Ministry of Labour appoint: 
a general inspector for the exan 
inations which have just take: 
place. During 1925-1926 the courses 
were taken by 21 students, of whon 
eight passed the examination. 


SPAIN 


The Basque Research Society held 
its fourth congress at Vittoria 
Spain, from 25 July to 1 August 
1926. The agenda consisted entirely 
of vocational guidance questions 
general aspects of vocational guid 
ance and choice of profession; ques- 
tions of methods; and organization 
questions (home and school prepar- 
ation, the collaboration of industry 
and commerce in vocational guid- 
ance, etc.). 


THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AS- 
SOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 
AND VICINITY 
Ruta J. Wooprurr 
Secretary 
The Philadelphia Vocational Guid 
ance Association reélected the offic 
ers of the past year to serve agail 

in 1926 and 1927. 
We had a very helpful meeting on 
June 29, 1926, at Temple University 
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Dr. Marian Kenworthy of the New 
York School of Social Work spoke 
nm “Vocational Guidance from the 
Standpoint of Society She 
special attention to the interdepend- 
ence of mental hygiene and proper 
vocational adjustment. Dr. Arthur 
lones of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania gave a resumé of recent 
developments in guidance work and 
of the validity of the means now in 
general practice The discussion 
that followed was participated in by 
persons from Florida, California, 
Massachusetts, and other states, 
who were attending the annual con- 
ference of the N. E. A 

The local association plans less 
frequent but more intensive meet 
ings for next year, and also pro- 
poses to undertake new research 
problems. 


MARYLAND BRANCH OF THE NA- 
TIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION 


Bessie A. 


Secretary 


GERMAN 


The organization of the Maryland 
Branch of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association was com- 
pleted during the past year. Its 
membership consists of teachers 
and other members of the Depart- 
ment of Education and representa- 
tives of business, industry, the pro- 
fessions, and social agencies. In 
May a dinner meeting was held, 
Miss Leona C. Buchwald, the presi- 
dent, presiding. 

Mr. Walter Wolfe of the Engi- 
neers’ Club of Baltimore, introduced 
Mrs. Frank Gilbreth, Consulting En- 
gineer, who spoke on Guidance in 
Industry. She was followed by Dr. 
Iva L. Peters, Professor of Soci- 
ology and Economics, Goucher Col- 
lege, and Mr. George D. Penniman 


of the Consolidated Gas, Electric 


Light, and Power Company 


gave 


Dr. David |] Weglein, Superin 
tendent of Publi truction ide 
the closing ren 

h \ 

mecting in N 
tion with the Maryland S 
ers’ Association | | rram has 
not as yet been completed 


AGENCIES USEFUL IN THE FUNC- 
TIONING OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE IN PHILADEL- 
PHIA HIGH SCHOOLS 


(Drawn from the materia! upon high s 
in the Philadelphia Number of The Voca 
tional Guidance Magazine of N 
1925.) 


A. Outside the School 
1. The parents 
2. Public service bureaus 
a. The White-Williams Founda- 
tion 
b. The Junior 
Service of the Philadelphia 
Board of Public Education 
c. The State Department of 
Public Instruction 
d. The Department of Special 
Education of the Philadel 
phia Board of Education 
e. The Psychological ‘ 


Employment 


the University of Pennsyl 
vania 
3. Clubs: 
a. The alumni groups 


b. The Rotary Club and other 
business organization 
c. The Chamber of ( 
4 Individuals 
a. Private citizens 
b. Physicians 
Cc Psychol 


ommerce 


ristc 


B. Inside the School 
1. Groups 


a. Committee on College En 


b. Guidance Committee 
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c. Student Council. 
d. Placement Service Commit- 
tee. 
e. College and Normal School 
Committee. 
f. Employment Bureau 
Individual Workers: 
a. A special Employment Coun- 
selor. 
b. The School Counselor. 
c. The school physician and 
nurse assistant. 
d. The Group Sponsor. 
e. The Section and the Student 
Activities Adviser. 
f. The School Psychologist. 
g. The School Visitor. 
h. The Student Adviser. 
3. Vocational Information Courses: 
a. Classes in Occupations or 
Vocational Civics. 
b. English Classes. 
c. Series of Lectures by Busi- 
ness and Professional Men. 
4. Financial aids: 
a. Scholarships. 
b. Part-time positions. 
c. Permanent positions. 
5. Records, etc.: 
a. The school library and the 
bulletin board. 
b. The employment records. 
c. The guidance sheet. 
d. Intelligence tests. 
c. The follow-up questionnaire. 


ST. LOUIS BRANCH OF THE NA- 
TIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION 
ALMA FLETCHER 
President 
The St. Louis Chapter of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion held its last meeting May 20, 
1926. Miss Gladys Johnson, Psy- 
chologist at the Ralston Purina 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri, gave 
an address upon her work, which 
appears as an article in this issue of 

The Vocational Guidance Magazine. 
The officers serving this year are: 


N 


President — Alma Fletcher, Asst 
Director, Vocational Counseling 

Vice-President—Roy W. Wenzlick 
Director of Research, Post Dis 
patch. 

Secretary — Dr. Theodore Lentz 
Psychologist, Psychiatric Clinic 

Treasurer—John P. Lenney, Roos« 
velt High School Instructor 
Meetings in the coming year: 

Oct. 21, 1926—The Place of the 
Visiting Teacher in the Vocation 
al Guidance Scheme. Margaret 
Grimmer, Chief Social 
Psychiatric Clinic. 

Nov. 18, 1926—The Apprenticeshy 
Situation in St. Louis. J. P. Len 
ney. 

Dec. 16, 1926—Surveys of Local 
Public Employment Bureaus 
Eleanor D. Myers, Asst. Director 
Community Council. 

Jan. 20, 1927—Survey of a Local 
Publishing Plant. Roy W. Wenz 
lick. 


THE NEXT NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 
MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS 
for the 

FEBRUARY CONFERENCE 

of the 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANG 
ASSOCIATION 

NOW ! 
[The conference will be held in 
DALLAS, TEXAS, February 24, 
25, 26 (1927) preceding the meet 
ings of the Department of Superir 
tendence and Allied Organizations 

HEADQUARTERS 
HOTEL ADOLPHUS 

Dr. Iva Peters of Goucher Colleg 
is Chairman of the Program Com 
mittee. Definite announcements of 
the program will be sent to each 
member early in December. The 
general theme of the conferenc« 
will be “Development in Vocational! 
Guidance since the World War.” 
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REVIEW DEPARTMENT 
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Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Mr. 
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SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS OF SIGNED REVIEWS 


Ruth Clark Meicalf, Brattleboro, Vermont. 

Harry D. Kitson, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Arthur F. Payne, New York City. 

Herbert A. Toops, Department of Psychology, Ohio State University 
Harold L. Holbrook, Department of Public Instruction, Commonwealth of 


Pennsylvania. 


William F. Linehan, Teachers College of the City of Boston 


THE ORIENTATION OF 


Henry J. 


CoLLEGeE FRESHMEN. Doermann discusses the need for guidance 


Doermann, Supervisor of In- describes and criticises typical current meth 


FOR THIS DEPARTMENT 


struction, University of Porto Rico In- ods, and formulates a comprehensive per 


troduction by John M. Brewer. The Wil- sonnel program. He gives due and well 


liams and Wilkins Company, Baltimore, balanced consideration to the various phases 


Maryland, 1926 


Price, $3.00. of recent educational progress but the care 


ful study of his problem and maturity of 


In this excellent addition to the Human his judgment keep him from rash or uw 


Relation Series, Dr. Doermann has com- critical acceptance of new elixirs as assures 
pressed into relatively small compass a panaceas. 
wealth of information regarding the College The author is to be commend or | 
Freshman and his problems. The author’s attempt to clear away some of the preji 
cogent exposition and clear-cut vigorous dices commonly held by those who “view 
style enable him to treat his subject thor with alarm” such terms a Vocat 
oughly, yet concisely. There has been un Guidance” and “Orientation. He empha 
doubted need for sound technical study of sizes the essentially personal need of su 
the Orientation problem, lucidly and read cessful guidance and states that “ever t 
ubly presented. Dr. Doermann’s work meets tempt to minimize the variablen th 
this need admirably. It contains both fac- human factor vitiates th 
tual information and stimulating comment cess.” Furthermore his concept of guidancs 
of value to the specialist, yet should prove, is sufficiently broad-gaug: that even the 
because of its clarity, particularly interesting most « Ci cultur bjector ny 
nd vi luable also to the educator unversed logically juarrel t it as 

technical details and minology. There tari He wisely opp 
lore a thoughtful perusal of this work, by all relieve the ident of | 
college teachers, administrators, and trustees for ! wn d 
skeptical of modern educational develop other valual 
ments, is hereby prayerfully urged sonnel Servic 

Dr. Brewer’s foreword serves as an ex “Every stuck must | 
cellent introduction to the author’s own separate and distinct individual d 
statement of the Freshman problem and its must make choice Every tim ori 
difficulties both for the student and for the else makes a choice for hin 
administrator In logical sequence Dr deprived of an opportunity of self-dev 
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ment One of the worst errors 
which the Personnel Service could be guilty 
of would be to guid tudents into precon 
ceived channels a: toward inadequately 
considered goal 

In discussing orientation in some iorm or 
other as the one necessary method by which 
our present heterogeneous and over-diversified 
curriculum may be integrated into some- 
whole, Dr 


Doermann strikes squarely at one of the 


thing approack*ng a_ unified 


glaring defects of our present day grab-bag 
education. The lack of coordination or rela- 


tion between specific requirements and 


courses, in respect either to one another or 
to any general pattern or aim recognizable 
by the student, is well expressed as follows 
“The unity of the curriculum is gone. New 
courses covering a limited section of a field 
of knowledge, represented in most cases by 
a department of the faculty, have been intro- 
duced to such a degree that even professors 
have lost this sense of unity. Little wonder 
then that undergraduates seldom make the 
discovery that these courses are parts of a 
whole. In the mind of the student the at- 
tainment of the haccalaureate degree is, and 
for some time now has been, largely the re- 
And again, “The 


prospective college student will search most 


sult of adding up credits.’ 


college catalogues in vain for a statement 
which conveys in terms intelligible to him 
what the liberal arts college aims to accom- 
plish. What college today has invited students 
on the basis of a clear definition of its pur- 
pose?” This discussion leads to the con- 
viction that the very question raised, fre- 
quently by students themselves, in respect 
to the orientation problem are what have 
started the college thinking about its real 
purpose. Once the importance of orienta- 
tion has been admitted, the insistence of such 


questions will force upon the college consid- 
erations and definitions which it has already 
too long evaded 

That the author himself fully recognizes 
the importance of a career-motive, in respect 


both to orientation and idance, is evi- 


denced by his statement, “No other motive 


has the educational potentialities which this 
one has. ... No orientation is complete until a 


life career has been found; all orientat 
mplihed once it is ind.” Yet we 
wish th he had eve mor mp 

illustrated his conviction by making th 


of several opportunities of citing it 


cation in specific instance Probably | 
avoided such further emphasis, lest it m 
lead to possible controversial coroll 
The inefficiency and duplication in the mat 
of records at most institutions might 

} t} 


have received more attention, b¢ 
cism of present faults and in sugges 


their elimination. Although, as the a 


says, record and index systems and al! s ? 
devices are meaningless in themsely 
cept as they actually result in bene! 


student, a well-planned cumulative 
system nevertheless plays so important 
part in guidance that he might well 
included examples, or a more detailed 
cussion, of some of the improved ri 
cards recently developed. Certain as} 

of the general orientation problem are 

may be expected, treated much more ful 
than others. For instance, the review 

present procedure with respect to orientat 
courses, “Freshman Week,” etc., is quite 

comprehensive and informatory, while 
tain other related questions, such 
“bogie” system of comparing actual 


predicted achievement; the advantages 


disadvantages of try-out vacation em 

ment; some of the complications introduc« 
by the growing number of self-supporting 
students; incentives and opportunities pri 


vided by scholarship aid, etc., are toucl 

on but lightly. Particularly stimulating 1 i 
the discussion of possible development 
pre-registration guidance. To an even gt 

er extent than the book indicates, the ec 

mic waste resulting from excessive elimina 
tion especially of first-year students, sl 

be curbed through more careful selectio1 } 
that is, by pre-registration rather than t 


registration elimination. The first-year m 
tality of over 50 per cent cited for rept 
sentative State Universities, for instance, fa!! 
to 10 per cent or less, in some of the older 
privately endowed institutions, which, by 


arbitrary limitation of numbers, are making ¢ 


particularly careful selection among cand! 
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4 
ea S dates for entrance, in some cases turning selor’s duties both of necessity restrict time 
sway before registration as large a propor for research and publicatior Let us hope 
tion of total applicants as some of the State as the need for orientation and guidance be 
Universities drop during Freshman year comes more and more recognized, that fuller 
A defect in this work, which may perhaps recognition of effective and = stimulating 
rly | seem relatively unimportant to many readers, teaching is muirabile dictu, fully as worthy 
m s the insufficiency and incompleteness of the of professional recognition and pron 
I references. Some of the citations are specific formal = scholarship Towards a ick 
I und complete but many are too casual to progress and enlightenment, Dr. Doern 
: serve their proper purpose, and some, which book is a most valuable contribution 
should have been included, appear to have Albert Beecher ( ; 
Ms for | been overlooked entirely ale Univ 
aut In conclusion we wish particularly to ac 
? ‘aim the emphasis on an institution's obliga Case Stupies 1n EpucATIONAL AND \ 
tion to recognize counseling as no less thar TIONAL GUIDANCI lohn M. B 
quivalent of teaching. One of the grav Others. Ginn and Com Ni Vork 
ee est dangers involved in the employment of 1926. Price $1.60 
ant 4 instructors as student counselors, whether in 
h a general capacity as at Yale, or for a spe In the belief that v tional ar edu 
i S cific guidance as at other institutions, come tional guidance can be studied partly by the 
Ccor > from crowding the counselor burden on top examinati of case Doctor Brewer an 
aI of a full teaching load. Either counseling or his associates,—advanced student n his 
rientation work is educationally too im classes at Harvard.—have assembk 138 
Tully portant a function not to be recognized to problems, each one descriptive of a concrete 
w ol day as the equivalent, proportionately to the situation in which vocational adjustment 
t time involved, of teaching itself Fur- necessary. The problems are grouped under 
quite thermore—and this Dr. Doermann might the following head Attitude toware 
I have stre ssed more than he does, —there is scho ] work, problems which deal wit? 
langer that the instructor-counselor, even studies, problems which deal with the 
though relieved of part of hs teaching load, curriculum, making a choice of schools 
be indirectly hampered in professional ad- and leaving schools, problems of a personal 
vancement because devotion to first-year or social nature, problems dealing with 
| teaching as such and devotion to his coun-  extra-curricula and other activities, problems 


al Sargent 
Handhonk Series 
| AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


| A GUIDE BOOK FOR PARENTS 

| A COMPENDIUM FOR EDUCATORS 

n— 10TH EDITION, 1925-26. 1088 PAGES, 12 MAPS, $6.00 

: SUMMER CAMPS | 
. AN ANNUAL SURVEY OF THE SUMMER CAMPS AND ALI | 
pre MATTERS PERTAINING THERETO | 
fal 3RD EDITION, 1926 884 PAGES, 8 MAPS, $5.00 
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which deal especially with the teacher, prob- 5. What presentation of facts might lea , th 
lems which deal with the home, discovering such a boy to review his choice before e in 
and testing interests and abilities, problems in rolling in the engineering school? sci 
securing occupational information, problems 6. This boy's aim seems to be in the fi tw 
in the choice of an occupation, problems in of engineering. Should he make a defi th 
preparing tor the vocation, problems in re choice of the kind of engineering befor: p tig 
adjustment and promotion, problems of per enters college ?” it! 
sonal relations te occupational life It is unquestionable that to a novic 
In such presentation of cases it were desir vocational guidance the book will bring m 
able to tell what disposition was made of realization of the varied and _ perplexin; 
each case, aS is done in case stduies in law problems encountered in the realm of 
In the present volume most of the recitals tional and educational guidance. The pr 
stop with a statement of the circumstances lems given are typical and their distribut ib 
involved, although a few go on to describe over the field is well proportioned. 1 b fir 
steps taken to effect an adjustment. Whether experienced worker the chief value of | me 
2 solution is given or not, a series of ques: book will lie in the suggestions he may fi his 
tions is asked with the intent of calling at- that will help him in handling his own casé I 
tention to salient features in the case and The appendix contains the “Princip! rf 
suggesting possible solutions Vocational Guidance” adopted by the N dre 
As an example may be cited Case Num tional Vocational! Guidance Associatio: 
ber 96, “Choice of Vocational Course in section on “Questionnaires and Permanen’ i 
College,” placed in the group, Problems in Record Cards;” a section entitled, “Sus Ve 
Preparation for the Vocation gested Procedure for the Preparatior 
“G. C., aged sixteen, is a senior in a high Case Statements ;" and a Bibliography cat 
school located in a coal mining town. He H. D. Kits 
is an excellent student, well liked by the New York. October 5. 1926 
teachers and student body His out-of- , 
school hours are spent in working in a gar An EXPERIMENTAL STUDY oF — oe 
age or in making radio receiving sets. He Work AND IN ScHoor Bet \ fur 
plans to become a chemical engineer, taking or FourTeeN ANp EIGHTEEN YEAR ind 
the course at a neighboring university Helen Thompson Woolley, Ph.D., Form “ 
Someone has told him of thi oversupply of ly Director of the Vocation Bureau be 
chemical engineers, yet he insists on enter- Cincinnati; Director, Institute of ( . 
ing that fi It was suggested to him that Welfare Research, Teachers Col 
4 he enter a school where th chemical engi Columbia University The Macmi | tt 
: neering course was on the cooperative part Company, New York. 1926 tra 
} time basis. The advantages of such a school eve 
were pointed out, as he will have to support This book presents ot f the most ext trai 
‘ himself in part ive studies vet mad n the field of v sch 
| 1. Should students planning to enter the tional guidance and the mo exhaust! a 
engineering field be guided toward universi- study of children The publicat ‘ 
ties that offer courses on the cooperative volume has been made po sible throug t dey 
part-time basis? rest at renerosity of the Schmidlapp 9 as | 
2. Should a student be influenced not to Fund and the Helen S. Trounstine Fou . ; . 
*nter a field or a profession that is over- ion of Cincinnati. The successful prosect pe 
-rowded ? tion, through ma years oi research ew 
3. Is a vocation ever overcrowded for a material of this report, tas been due to tl wo! 
hoy with good ability and keen interest ? rare ability of the author, the es 4 
4. What reliance should be placed on the ion of her assistants, and the faithful ar 
unguided choice of career of a high school port of public-spirited people. The perio SS thin 


senior ? of study vered in the book extends fror to | 
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the passage of the Child Labor Law oi 1910 


in Ohio to the y 
script was 


two chapters 


the investigation 


tigation and meth 


ear 1922, when the manu 
tentatively completed. The first 
the book give a history of 


and the plan of the inves- 
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